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| THE GREATEST BOOK IN YEARS 


; g MY LIFE 


THE AUTOBIOCRAPHY OF 


|| RICHARD WAGNER 


Written by one of the most striking personalities of modern times; kept 


, 
, 












death; this great work is now to be published in Germany, England, the 
United States and many other countries. 


THINK OF IT! 


Wagner wroie this autobiography from memoranda that he had kept 
for thirty-five years; a king transcribed part of it at his dictation; some 
eminent literary critics who have seen the manuscript say that this is one 
of the most remarkable books of recent times, and will stand among the 
world’s most famous autobiographies. 


a 


\ The way in which this remarkable autobiography came to be written and kept secret for 
forty years is a matter of more than usual interest. [etween the years 1808 and 1873 Wag 
ner compiled his memoirs from diaries and other memoranda which he had kept for thirt 
five years. As these memoirs were extremely frank, and discussed not only the affairs of the 
author, but the affairs and characteristics of prominent people of the time who were well known 


to the writer, Wagner took the utmost precautions to keep his work a secret. The book wa 
set up by French compositors who did not understand German; twelve copies were printed 
and the type was then distributed. Of these twelve copies, eight were entrusted to Frau Co 
ima Wagner and four copies were distributed among the author's nearest and dearest friends 
The greatest care was exercised in the event of the death of any of these five people that th 
closely guarded memoirs should be turned over to one of the survivors. In this way the secret 
was kept so closely that although Wagner died twenty-eight years ago, very few people even 
in Germany have known his Autobiography was in existence. Its publication means th 
release to the artistic and music-loving public of the civilized world of a book of the 

; most intense interest. 


: NOW READY coMrast 


Two large volumes, with portraits of theauthor. Boxed 








PRICE, $8.50 NET. EXPRESSAGE EXTRA 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York f 
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mind. An English novelist, whose home re- A study of the Colonial Policy of the Stuarts in New 


lations are most cleverly indicated, has need of a tempor- England, 1660-1715. 








iry stenographer and secretary One is supplied, and he is 
put into the trying position of finding her perfectly use- 
| as hands for him, but most useful as a thought stimu- HALF A MAN 
His story progresses under her free discussion, and, The Status of the Negro in New York. 
almost unconsciously to him, it becomes her story instead By MARY WHITE OVINGTON. With a Foreword by Dr. 
of his own. How it is related to actual fact, and how it is FRANZ BOAS of Columbia University. Crown 8vo. $1.00 
ised to untangle misunderstanding and restore happiness net; by mail $1.10 
1 man and his wife, unhappily apart, it would be a pity Fn, a meng ae 7 . 
to tell hers There is an accustomed tone in the author's Miss Ovington’s description of the Status of the Negro 


in New York City,’ writes Dr. Boas, one of the most emi- 
nent anthropologists of the country, and the chairman of 
the committee under the auspices of which these investi- 
’ rhe two men and three women to whom the gations have been conducted, ‘is based on a most pains- 
San tory is confined are skillfully drawn, while taking inquiry into his social and economic conditions, and 
> brings out in the most powerful way the difficulties under 
which the race is laboring, even in the large cosmopolitan 
population of New York. It is a refutation of the claims 
that the negro has equal opportunity with the whites, and 


tyle and use of material which gives value to her work.’’— 
The Outlook 








Francisco he comedy vein is as pleasing as it is dis- 


—_——_— tinctive.’’—Chronicle 


The theme is treated with the skill that 





Boston | haracterizes Mrs. Ward’s work in general.” that his failure to advance more rapidly than he has is 
Herald , due to innate inability.’ ’’—Chicago Post. ; 
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Liverpool ory, and some clever bits of characteriza- Meredith’s work as a whole is discussed, and individual 
—SS on."’—Post novels and characters are interpreted 
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JOHN BROWN: A BIOGRAPHY| 
FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
Some Tributes to this Remarkable Historical Work 


Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tremendous book; more | Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘More powerful in its appeal, more 


thrilling than any book of fiction, powerful in its apoes!, sad dramatic than any book of Oction, is this wonderful biography of 

which, while it is written soberly, as befits history, by the very John Brown.” 

nature of the narrative, often rises to the highest dramatic level.” | a... worth Carolina REVIEW. “In this biography Mr. Vil- 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. “T can only say lard has touched high-water mark. The book is a delight to the 

after reading from first to last ite more than 700 pages that I reader for many reasons. Full of life and movement, . 

have never encountered anything thie side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ written In an attractive and scholarly style, full of sympathy and ’ 

which has made me feel more the personal power of a single yet without any loss in accurate presentation, it sets a new 


standard for biographical efforts.’ 


work 

JOUN od phy ee Editor American Statesmen Series, in| Baltimore AMERICAN. “While the book bas popular features 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY.  ‘“‘Perbaps in thus dramatically in that it is eatrancingly interesting, its scholarship is of the 

tn shioning bis volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an instinct rather highest order and its style reminds one a little of Anthony Froude. 
than acted upon a preconceived plan; that is often the case with . Mr. Villard has fllustrated in this book the finest ideale 
great work, where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. Be of literary conception and execution.” 
thie as it may, the merit and charm are none the less; he has 
seized well a splendid opportunity and bas written one of the London TIMES, “It is scarcely likely that any later writer will 
great blographies of our literature."’ be able either to add anything of importance to Mr. Villard’s 


collection of material or to better his interpretation of the whole 


‘Ee ee } co butto erics 
BOR ACS WHITE, In my judgment a ntribution to American seat? 4 ae amen mes the ctandasd, end peebenty the 


take rank with the very best historical writing of 


ur time or any time. The only Impartial history of the Kansar final authority on its theme.’ 
wer.” Washington (D. C.) STAR. m4 ee Same 2 cm, 
+, ean , * “a vivid, historic picture of the terrible focussing of this peri 
om x - —~ + a ogee ay oe Se ee at andor, upen our Civil War. Straight and clear in its literary way, this 
Sood a On . naties blography is a marvel of research and fair-mindedness.”’ 
Port! 1 OREGONIAN. “The most valuable and comprehensive HENRY WATTERSON tin Loutsville COURTER-.JOURNAL 
a insued this season ont the best ont most candid esti “No fault may justly be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of the 
monte f Joho Brown." story It is minute and locid, altogether fair and unvarnished."’ 


Topeka CAPITAL. “The on Barlington (Town) HAWKEYE. “It is a book which wil! 
take a pce In the Ubrary of every well established home tn this 


W. HK. CONNELLE vY tn the 
1 student and seeker for truth will herald the book as a 
t contribation to Amertean biatory."’ part of the country 


First Edition, October Ist; Second Edition, November 21st; Third Edition, March Ist 


Fully illustrated with portratte and other (illustrations. With copious notes and bibliography. $5.00 net. Postage 26 centa. 
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Certain phrases serve as a kind of 
teuchstone in revealing a man’s attitude 
toward a protective tariff. A “Chinese 
Wall” is one of them, and President 
Taft used it in his speech at Providence 
last Friday night. When the head of 
the protectionist party makes that con- 
demnatory description of a high tariff 
his own—coolly adopting the language 
of free-traders—it is enough to make 
the ancient and rock-ribbed standpatter 
rub his eyes and feel of his head. There 
is a phrase on the other side, formerly 
used by good protectionists, and even 
employed by the innocent Mr. Dingley 
in 1897. 
wish that our sacred country were sur- 
rounded by “a sea of fire,” so that not 
an invoice of hated and contaminating 








This is the one expressing the 


foreign goods could reach our immune 
That test of high-tariff ortho- 
éoxy has long been dropped, as too ex- 
acting except for isolated saints of the 
protectionist church. But it must look 
to the faithful as if the very founda- 
tions were being destroyed when a Re- 


shores. 


publican President declares that the 
days of the Chinese Wall in tariff mat- 
ters are over. Yet it was all along prob- 
able that the blast on the horns of Ca- 
nadian reciprocity would cause that an- 
tiquated barrier to crumble and fall 
like the walls of Jericho. 


of the Su- 
preme Court at New Haven calls atten- 


The President’s eulogy 


tion to the fact that destiny has, after 
all, been kind to Mr. Taft in giving him 
what he wanted. More than to be Pres- 
ident, Mr. Taft desired to be a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
but it has been granted him in full 


That ambition was denied him; 


measure to shape the personnel of the 
court, and, through it, the future of the 
nation. No less than four of the pres- 
ent justices are Mr. Taft’s appointees. 
The court’s complexion may be fairly 
said to represent the President's own 
views upon the great measures which it 
ig called to pass upon. Mr. Taft is not 
the kind of man that rises to his full 
strength in advocating popular policies. 
We need only imagine his predecessor 


saying of a measure to which he was op- 
posed, “I am bound to confess it will do 
no real harm, but I don’t like it.” That 
is Mr. Taft; and that is why he has 
not impressed himself on the imagina- 
tion of the country as some other Presi- 
dents have done. But as things have 
fallen out, it is doubtful whether any 
legislative programme Mr. Taft might 
have carried through would serve him 
as well in the final appraisal of history 
as his efforts and solicitudes in connec- 
tion with the Supreme Court. 


That the Delegate of Arizona in Con- 
gress, presumably speaking for his con- 
stituents, should have asked the Senate 
committee to strike out from the Con- 
stitution of the proposed State the pro- 
vision for the recall of judges, does not 
surely indicate that this will be done. 
It does, however, indicate two things. 
One is that the people of Arizona are 
not prepared to make the recall an arti- 
cle of a standing or falling Constitu- 
tion; the provision appears to have got 
in happy-go-lucky, without any especial 
zeal on the part of the voters. The oth- 
er is that the weight of discussion of 
the proposal has gone heavily against 
the recall of judges. Seldom has so 
pronounced and authoritative an ex- 
pression of opinion been called out, and 
apparently Arizona perceives the need 
ot giving heed to it. If the measure 
were separately put to vote in that Ter- 
ritory the probability now is that it 
would be decisively rejected. It is a 
coincidence that 


somewhat awkward 


Arizona should be making ready to 
abandon the recall of judges just at the 
moment when the Contributing Editor 
of the Outlook came out in an article 


vehemently arguing her right to have it. 


What practical conclusion did Mr. Hill 
of Connecticut expect the House to draw 
from his story of the beautiful Russian 
shawl which he unfolded the other day 
tc the gaze of his fellow-Representa 
tives? He had bought it, he said, for $25, 
and had paid 60 per cent. duty on it, but 
that was “too little by far,” for it would 
have cost $150 in the United States, and 
we could not duplicate it. Is it Mr. Hill's 
idea that the duty, instead of 60 per 


cent., should be 500 per cent.? That is 


apparently the rate that would be nec- 
essary to cover the difference in cost of 
production; and if it is a national dis- 
grace that we permit the poor Russian 
weavers of these shawls to undersell 
us, and keep us from making their beau- 
tiful products in our county, 500 per 
cent. duty is what American patriotism 
demands in the case. If we were to 
clap on that duty, it is true enough 
that the result might not be that we 
should make the shawls in America, 
but that we should do without them al- 
together; but what does that signify 
when a sacred principle is at stake? In- 
deed, in the matter of the shawls, no 
momentous consequence follows either 
way, so far as the American people are 
concerned; but the same policy works 
similarly in the matter of blankets 
We have been putting on woollen blank 
éts duties in the neighborhood of 100 
per cent., and the consequence has been 
tnat the vast majority of the American 
people get along 48 best they can with- 


out them. 


Even in such a matter as custom 
louse frauds it is worth while to make 
distinctions; and in the particular in- 
stance of the cutlery undervaluations 
there is a point which, whether it ought 
to be regarded as an extenuating cir- 
cumstance or not, is at all events wor- 
thy of notice. It has been stated by 
custom-house investigators that the 
great bulk of imported cutlery has come 
in at valuations shaved just barely be 
“dead 
triple the duty if crossed; 


low certain lines" that would 
double or 
and it was also stated—in keeping with 
this—that in a lot of forty-three cases 
of cutlery valued at $10,243 there was 
found to be an undervaluation of only 
$866, but a loss of customs revenue 
amounting to $3,379. Now this is a sort 


of thing which ought to be impossible, 


and for the possibility of which a vi 
cious method of rate-making is respon 
sible It is a fundamental maxim of 
taxation method that no such break of 


continuity should exist. In levying an 


income tax, for example, it would be a 
most vicious plan to exempt {ncomes be 
low $2,000, say, and then, in cases of 
incomes above that amount, to tax the 
‘hole income; the only proper way to 


do is to tax the amount in excess of 
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, t 
the $2,000, keeping that exempt. Other-;be a blessing whose value it would ve than have those to whom Sophocles 


there is an irresistible temptation 


to misrepresentation—you can't expect 
inful man whose income has been 
$2,010 to state it exactly, when the ac- 
knowledement of the last $10 means, 
bjection to tax on $2,000 also. This 
elementary principle of right method 
in taxation is violated in the sudden 


ite-changes occurring at innumerable 
points throughout our beautiful tariff 

tem; and the resulting abnormal 
temptation to make slight undervalua- 
tions, resulting in great saving in du- 
ti should be laid to the account of 


our tariff-makers 


rrenton’s adoption of the commission 


form of government is an event of first- 


rate importance. That it is the capital 
f an Eastern State so important 48 
w Jersey would alone give the result 
eat significance: and, as a matter oi 
et, Trenton is not only one of a very 
vy Eastern cities to have taken the 
p, but—with its nearly 100,000 inhad 
ar it is the largest of them in pop- 
ition, and is a far more typical city 
in Lynn, Mass., the only other East 
n town with a population approach- 


! rrenton’s that has adopted the new 


form of government The primary 


things aimed at by the commission plan 


ire the concentration of responsibility, 


the better organization of administra 
tion, and the fewness of the elective of- 
ficials: but in the New Jersey scheme 
there is one other feature of cardinal 
importance We do not refer to the re 
call: that has attracted an altogether 
disproportionate amount of attention, 
especially since it is not applicable, un- 
der the New Jersey statute, until the 


expiration of a year of the officer's term. 


do mean is the elimination of 


What we 
party, in so far as it is possible to do 
that by law. Nominations for the com 


mission are to be made by petition only 


There is to be a primary election, which 


is virtually a free-for-all affair; and 
then comes the final election, at which 
there appear on the official ballot the 


names of those whose votes stood high- 


est in the primary election, the num 


ber of names placed on the ballot be 


ing 


i 
' 
’ 


| be 





| 





|is not even a faded memory. 
x } 


difficult to overestimate. 





vi 
regatta has been When the villagers of Hadley, Mass., 
were fighting desperately in one of the 
assaiilts of King Philip’s war, an aged 


The 
called the greatest sporting event of the 
It brings | 


Poughkeepsie 


year, and for several reasons. 
together more contestants, counting by man with flowing white hair and beard 
suddenly appeared and took command of 
the battle. Although many thought him 
an angel sent from heaven, he turned 
out to be Goffe, the regicide, who had 
Some- 


colleges and individuals, than any other | 
competition outside the field and track | 


intercollegiates; and those are more 


properly a programme than a single 


event. It is viewed by more spectators | long been hiding in the town. 
thing like this experience seems to have 
befallen Wichita, Kan. On a recent af- 
the school-children dis- 
missed in order that they might listen 


to a lecturer who had been brought to 


than even the best attended of football 


fames. It is the most beautiful of all 


contests to watch. But, above all, it ex- | ternoon, were 


Libits an unparalleled example of phys- 
ical and nervous discipline, in the spec- 
tacle of men submitting to a year’s la-| the town by accounts of its civic corrup- 
borious preparation for a single twenty | tion. The stranger made a study of the 


test. Football in this respect |conditions in Wichita and conferred 
The Yale 
pointed for the single struggle with 


football 


minutes’ 


falls far behind. team may | With the Mayor and the city commission- 


ers regarding means of bettering them. 


Harvard, but works its way | And then—he was gone. His name, how- 


to the climactic event through a long | ever, was learned, and his expenses 


of 


compensation 


paid. In this dramatic way Professor 


Zueblin instituted what may easily de- 


which 
for 


But, with a solitary exception here and 


series contests, always offer 


partial final defeat. 
velop into a great profession, that of 
consulting reformer. We have had the 
man who sat in his library and wrote, 
and the 
things by taking an active part at the 
But now comes the expert, bear- 


there, the crews who rowed at Pough- 


keepsie Tuesday afternoon had this sole 
race to stand or fall by. The supreme man who sought to improve 
effort 
fort. 


affected by the nervous strain of months 


in this case is also the first ef- 


polls. 
ing a store of general infornfation and 


A crew that enters the contest un- 


theory in one hand, and a schedule of 
local details in the other. Here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, what is to prevent 
him from leaving in his wake a contin- 
ually lengthening line of towns that, un- 
der his magic touch, turned from Baby- 


of preparation has undoubtedly given 


evidence of the very high capacity to 


which the human body can be devel- 


oped. 


The value of a college education can | 


now be reckoned in dollars and cents,| fons to Utopias between noon and sun- 
'The one hundred members of the class | set? 

of 1900 at Dartmouth have been can-| ” mes ac ama ie aril 

| vassed, with the gratifying discovery | Harrisburg, Pa., has hitherto been 


that they are receiving incomes averag- | more famous for its politics than for 


ing above two thousand dollars. One of | its esthetics, but this one-sided develop- 
them earns six times this amount, and| ment is being corrected. George Gray 
eleven others receive from $4,000 to} Barnard has nearly completed the artis- 
$7,500 each. These men have been out | tic feat of draping the groups of statu- 
of college but a decade, and they are| ary that adorn the entrance to the Capi- 
presumably not yet at the maximum of|tol. Their original condition, it will be 
remembered, shocked the sensitive Penn- 
sylvania legislators. The hand of a 
more master, say the dispatches, is shown in 
brethren of It was | the skilful way in which the delicate 
long since disclosed that the college |task has been performed. The triumph 


their earning power. Nor is there any 


reason for supposing that Dartmouth’s 


sons are successful than their 


rival institutions. 


twice the number of commissioners | graduate had a better prospect of get- | lies in the choice of material which can 


to be elected. Not a word about party in ting his name into “Who's Who” than) be removed at any time without disfig- 


the whole of this machinery—and if it) the man without a degree, and now it/ uring the statues. Here, therefore, we 
shall prove to eliminate party, or even| seems that he has what will count much| have the novelty of adjustable art. 


relegate it to comparative insignificance 


A 
in municipal affairs, that of itself will! ly, the likelihood of a larger income| clude to imitate the ancients. they can 
> 


more heavily with many persons, name-| Whenever the Keystone statesmen con- 
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do so with ease. Mr. Barnard, however, 
refuses to touch one undraped figure of 
a youth, upon the ground that he would 
only make ‘t look ridiculous. 





The heart-rending occurrence at Nan- 
tucket ought to have the effect of mak- 
ing some impression on the persons who 
indulge in the thoughtless but terribly 
mischievous and reprehensible habit of 
throwing away lighted matches or burn- 
It is true 
that in this case there was a contribu- 


ing cigar or cigarette ends. 


tory element, as gasolene had been used 
te oil the floor of the room which was 
set on fire. But disasters of like char 
acter are constantly occurring through 
the same cause. The Washington Place 
fire in New York, with its horrible loss 
of life, was almost certainly caused in 
The 


explanation of the great Baltimore fire 


this way. official, and probable, 
in 1904 was the throwing of a lighted 
cigar or cigarette on the sidewalk, and 
its being blown into a warehouse cellar 
en top of a pile of rubbish. Of the enor- 
mous loss by fire in our country, and 
the loss of life that goes with it, a very 
considerable proportion is caused by 
It ought to be 
The benefit of 


coing so would come not only from the 


this indefensible habit. 
made a criminal offence. 


fear of punishment, but still more from 
the association it would beget in peo- 


ple’s minds. 





A brand-new argument against Home 
Rule for Ireland has been discovered by 
‘he Spectator. It was suggested by “a 
series of menacing and provocative ques- 
tions in regard to the action of the 
French troops in the neighborhood of 
Morocco” put to Sir Edward Grey by 
Mr. Dillon. Happily, the “dignified and 
very proper answer” of the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs at once removed any 
possible cause for French resentment, 
but the incident is full of ill omen in the 
eyes of the Spectator. Only suppose that 
the disturbing Irish leader were the 
moving spirit in an Irish Parliament, 
what would prevent him from vilifying 
France or any other foreign country, or 
even from passing resolutions condem- 
To be 


France, as a specially friendly Power, 


natory of French action? sure, 


would do her best to help the humiliat 


ed Cabinet at Westminster out of the 


difficulty. But it 


Suppose that the German Chan 


imagine were Ger 
many. 


cellor explained that he knew he could 


The 


not hold England responsible for things 


said in Australia or Canada, but that, 


as Ireland was expressly precluded 
from dealing with foreign affairs, and 
was situated in Europe, either England 
would have to stop its subordinate Par 
liament from insulting foreign sove- 
reigns or the latter would have to find 
Well, in such 


the 


a remedy for themselves. 
it 
sulted sovereign would have to exercise 


a crisis is to be feared that in- 
the same common sense that marks the 
treatment by the English Parliament of 
the frank expressions of our State Leg- 
islatures upon the duty of England to 
give Ireland a Parliament of her own. 


Hostility to the principle of propor- 
tional representation is assigned as the 
chief of 


French Cabinet. 


the overthrow the 


M. 


cause of 
Monis had put that 
The 


set- 


reform upon his programme. 


beck, however, can be regarded as only 


temporary. The agitation for electoral 
reform has made such rapid headway 
that no Radical Ministry can hope to 


make a stand against it without adding 
immensely to the prestige of the Mod 
erates and Conservatives who have long 


been in a minority in the Chamber of 


Deputies. Electoral reform under the 


Third Republic has hitherto taken the 


shape of repeated experimentation with 


the so-called scrutin de liste and the 
serutin darrondissement. Under one 
system the members of the Chamber 


ere elected on a general ticket for each 


department, corresponding to our mode 


of choosing Presidential electors Un- 
der the other system they are chosen 
irom separate districts within the de- 


partments, as is the case with our Con- 
gressional districts. Both methods have 
teen tried and discarded, according as it 
suited the majority in power at the mo- 
ment. But neither method has been 
feund capable of producing a Chamber 
that should exactly mirror the various 
shades of opinion among the electorate. 
According to the contention of the advo 
of 


of 


cates the proportional system, the 


rights the minority have always been 


sacrificed. 


The the 


proposed 


principal argument against 


reform has dwelt on the un- 


wieldy nature of the machinery of pro- 


Several formu- 


portional representation 


las have been worked out for arriving 


at a just distribution of representatives 


between majorities and minorities, but 
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none of these can be accounted perfect 


The real motive of opposition is found 


in the natural desire of every party in 


power to let well enough alone. The 


Radical 
trol of the French Government since 


furces that have been in con 


the 
days of Dreyfus are averse to any meas 
ure that may endanger their monopol) 
of power. But there is at hand, never 
theless, a less selfish argument against 
the proposed change. Under the two 
party system as it has hitherto obtained 
this 


of 


in Great Britain and country, a 


proportional division Strength be 


tween majority and minority is not ne 


essarily fatal to effective government 


since party discipline will enable a Min 


istry to maintain itself even with a 


slender at its command 


majority 


surgent” movements among us 


years to develop. But under the 


mentary “group’’ system that obtair 


France a Ministry must have 


whelming majority, indeed, if it is 


survive the sudden defection of any on: 
group among its supporters Prop 
tional representation, by preventin 
bumping majorities, will probably make 
@ Ministry's position les ecure thar 
ever in republican Franc: 

Sentence has been delivered in the 
ease of Duez, government administra 
tor of the dissolved religious congrega 
tions in France, who was found guilty 
of embezzling the handsome fortune of 
ix million francs. The case brings up 
once more the disappointing financial 


results which have attended the liquida 


tion of Church property sequestrated 
under the Separation Law. One state 
ment has it that of an expected $200 
600,000, less than one and a half mil 
lion dollars was turned into the stat: 
treasury by Duez. This is gro eXag 
geration, of course. Even the most 
reckless of grafters would be incapab 
of such wholesale pillage. A soberer 
explanation of the fact is found in 
bitterness with which the Chur i 
fought the liquidation of its prop 
Expensive lawsuits have been instituted 
by the descendants of original dono 
for the recovery of ecclesiastical prop 
erty that had been d rted f 
primary purpose. There would ! 


little doubt that a great des 


mer Church holdings ha 


of at ridiculously lo price The ind 
speculator has his innings in times of 
conflict between Church and State 
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LIGHT FROM GUGGENHEIM 

Mr. Daniel Guggenheim, sailing for 
Europe on Tuesday, confessed that he 
embarked as an unhappy man. His sor- 
rows are not personal; he was merely 
thinking altruistically of business con- 
ditions in this country, and they filled 
him with dejection. There is, for in- 
tance, the “tie-up of Alaska,” for which 

ome one is responsible,” and which is 

ery sad.” But the main thing that 
makes mischief is the perpetual med- 
dling of the Government in private af- 
fuil liow can we expect financial re 
cuperation when there are these endless 
investigations by the Department of 
Justice, not because it “knows that our 
corporations are doing illegal acts.” but 
eolely to forestall “Congressional crit- 
icism"? True, the captains of industry 
and leading financiers are steadily pre- 
dicting better times—are all the while 
telling us that with the railway-rate 
question or the Supreme Court decisions 
or the crop uncertainties out of the way 
there will be a boom—but none of these 
things comforts Mr. Guggenheim. It 
would appear that American magnates 
never are but always to be blest. 

These plaints are no doubt typical; 
otherwise they would not be worth seri- 
ous attention. Mr. Guggenheim utters 
the thoughts of many hearts. In some 
newspapers and often in the unstudied 
conversation of men having to do with 
large affairs, similar opinions are en- 
countered But it is highly proba- 
ble that, if we were to look at the 
hole matter soberly and in the light 
of economic history, we should find (1) 
that conditions to-day are not so black 
as they are painted, and (2) that the 
causes assigned by despondent chiefs of 
corporations are not the ones which 
really account for such depression as 
afflicts us. Let these too quick despair- 
ers turn back to the years which fol- 
lowed the financial panic of 1873. Let 
them read Mr. James Ford Rhodes's 
article in the July Scribner's on the 
rollway riots of 1877. There occurred, 
with the intense disorganization of bu 
iness of which they were a symptom, 
four years after a panic—precisely the 
same distance we are now away from 
the panic of 1907. Yet at that time 
there was no Government nagging of 
business men; the Anti-Trust law was 
not yet heard of; conservation was then 


not born. Simply, the country was go- 


ing through the long and painYul pro- 
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cess of recovery from a financial de- 
bauch; and it is at least a fair proba- 
bility that a like sobering off is what is 
still going on after our later excesses 


of speculation and over-strained credit. | 


The things Mr. Guggenheim speaks of 
rave their influence, it need not be de- 
ried, but their effect must be far less 
than that of the large financial and 
economic forces visibly in operation. 

It is noteworthy, however, that Mr.) 
Guggenheim, like Judge Gary and oth- 
ers, would cure Government interfer- 
erce with business by prescribing more 
of it. His particular suggestionn is a 
“competent Government Board of busi- 
ness men’’—this, it will be noticed, is a 
trifle more modest than Mr. Perkins’s 
plan of a Supreme Court made up of 
business men—whose function should 
be to study conditions and to collect 
“data” for the Administration and for 
Congress and bring about a useful co- 
operation between the governmental au- 
thorities and great corporations. This 
Board should have the power to “per- 
mit or prevent combination or syndi- 
cating,” and thus put our proud land on 
a level with Germany, the aim being, of 
course, to serve “the best interests of 
all the people of America.” Few details 
of the ambitious scheme are given, or 
could be given, but the whole is put 
forward as one more remedy offered by 
a man who hates Government meddling. 

The really surprising thing about this 
whole class of dreams—for that is what 
they are—-is that they should be giv- 
en us by hard-headed business men, 
These men are supposed to be our most 
intense “realists.” They have no cob- 
webs on their brains; they look at the 
thing exactly as it is. How can it be, 
then, that they do not see more clearly | 
the exact facts with which they have to | 
reckon, and the fundamental conditions | 
under which it is certain that the great | 


| 
business of this country will for a long 


time have to be conducted? That it is| 
fully for them to think of the possibility | 
of Government coddling ought to be evi- | 
dent to them from the way in which a) 
man Hike Senator Root concedes that 
even the day of a protective tariff, as a 
governmental wet-nurse to infant indus- 
tries, is rapidly passing away. What 
we are sure to have ts neither petting 
ror persecution from Washington, but a 
better enforcement of general laws de- 
signed to regulate big business. When so 
evsentially conservative a man as Presi- 


dent Taft declares that there will be no 
step backward, and that the large cor- 
purations must adjust themselves to the 
statutes as interpreted by the courts, 
the beginning of wisdom for financiers 
and great industrial managers is to 
write that down as settled. They must 
regard it as an element of their busi- 
ness just as truly as a cost-sheet, and 
deal with it as they would with any 
physical obstacle that has to be estimat- 
ed for in building a railway. If this 
means a change of policy on ‘heir part, 
they must face the necessity of making 
it. And if it means the cutting down 
of enormous profits, such as Mr. Have- 
meyer’s $10,000,000, not from manufac- 
ture or buying or selling, but from mere 
promoting, they would do well to quit 
dreaming and prepare themselves for 
that stern reality also. 


THE CUNNINGHAM CLAIMS RE- 
JECTED. 

The decision announced Monday by 
the Commissioner of the Land Office, 
and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, probably brings to a definitive 
end the struggle over the Cunningham 
claims to Alaskan coal lands, which 
have so long been under investigation 
and attack, and which for a time form- 
ed the storm-centre of American poli- 
tics.” And now that the decision has 
been made, it seems extraordinary that 
it should have been so long a time in 
ceming. Commissioner Dennett assigns 
for his disallowance of the claims rea- 
sons so simple and untechnical that one 
can but wonder that it should have re- 
quired any very prolonged considera- 
tion to find them conclusive. 

Indeed, to understand the Govern- 
ment’s case, the one thing needful is 
to seize the fact that it has been the 
very opposite of technical. Under a 
law limiting the claim of an individual 
te 160 acres, and forbidding agreements 
that would defeat the purpose of this 
limitation, thirty-three claims of 160 
ecres each were filed by a group of per- 
sons who, it was alleged, were, in effect 
if not in form, under such agreement 
with one another; and it was the case of 
the claimants, and not the case of the 
Covernment, that had to be maintained 
on a technicality if it was maintained 
at all. And the evidence that there was, 
in reality if not in form, an agreement 
of the kind forbidden by the law, ts 
simple and conclusive. It is indicated 
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in a convincing way by Mr. Dennett in 
“The facts,” he says, 
“speak for themselves, and speak plain- 


his decision. 


ly.” Among them are the circumstances 
that “there was not at any time a sin- 
gie act performed that connected any 
ciaimant with the precise tract he claim- 
eo to locate’; that “not a dollar was 
spent by any locator, individually or by 
agent, on the land he entered, but every 
act done and each dollar disbursed were 
for the purpose of determining whether 
the field as a whole contained workable 
deposits of coal’; that the separate 
ciaimants “exercised no choice in the 
selection of their claims, manifested no 
interest in their individual values, and 
(except perhaps Baker) sought no in- 
formation of their respective locations.” 
In a word, “the field jointly acquired by 
all of them and explored at the common 
expense was the only object of their so- 
licitude.” 

And yet this same Mr. Dennett, to 
whom the case at the present time seems 
as plain as a pikestaff, who disallows 
the claims because they were in clear 
and substantial violation of the require- 
ments of the law—this same Mr. Den- 
nett wrote to Mr. Ballinger (then at 
Seattle) on April 6, 1908, as fcllows: 

In regard to the Cunningham group, the 
situation is also very distressing, and as 
much so as it is in all of the Alaska mat- 
ters. You know that Glavis objected to 
the issuance of patent, and I expect a re- 
port from him shortly, having wired to him 
to make it, and probably there will be the 
same technical violation of a stupid law, 
and the best thing they can do is to pound 
on Congress to pass that Alaska bill. 

In this little expression is to be found, 
we believe, a large part of the explana- 
tion of the whole matter. The coal-land 
law really is a stupid law; and the dif- 
ficulty with which Glavis and Pinchot 
and Garfield were contending was that, 
during Ballinger’s ascendency, the ex- 
ploiters of the natural resources of 
Alaska overcame the inconveniences of 
a stupid law, not by getting a better 
law made, but by practical nullification, 
and by appropriation of the resources to 
their own use. For their resistance to 
such treatment of the law of the land, 
the men who made the long fight for 
the law are entitled to the sincere grat- 
itude of the country. Had it not been 
for their courage and persistence, there 
can be little doubt that the Cunningham 
claims would have been allowed long 
ago—a thing that would have been not 
only of great importance in itself, but of 
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even greater importance as a precedent. 

Nor is it merely on the general prin- 
ciple of faithfulness to the law that the 
loose views which have been so widely 
entertained in regard to the execution 
of the Alaska coal-land lew are to be 
condemned. Even a wholly stuvid law is 
entitled to enforcement so long as it is 
the law; but this law was not wholly 
stupid. It was a stupid method of pro- 
viding for an object that is not in it- 
self stupid, but on the contrary highly 
meritorious. It was designed to prevent 
the wholesale grabbing of immensely 
valuable national possessions without 
just compensation to the nation. The 
160-acre restriction was stupid, because 
coal lands cannot be profitably worked 
in these small parcels; but the act call 
ed for is not simply to repeal the re 
striction. Along with the permission to 
take up larger tracts, there must go pro- 
visions securing to the people their prop 
er share in the proceeds of the working 
of the lands. The land-grabbers have 
been very contemptuous of the “fanat- 
ics” of conservation who have stood in 
their way; but they could have procur- 
ed the throwing open of the coal lands 
of Alaska long ago if they had gone 
about the matter honestly. Instead of 
acting on the view that the law was so 
stupid that no enterprising capitalist 
need let it stand in his way, they should 
have acknowledged the just rights of 
the people, and exerted themselves to 
procure the passage of a practical law 
safeguarding those rights while throw- 
ing open the lands. But that is not the 


way of the breed. 


HOUSE AND COMMUNITY. 

Lord Rosebery—so we still call him, 
for the Earl of Midlothian does not yet 
come trippingly off the tongue—has 
made a startling discovery. He wrote 
a breathless letter to the London Times 
to ask if any of its readers knew that 
“under the Finance Bill of last year a 
valuer may enter any house and inspect 
it at his will for the purposes of a land 
valuation.” “I did not,” added his lord- 
ship, “but so it is.” And then the biog- 
rapher of Chatham went on to remark: 


There is thus a definite end of the proud 
boast of centuries that an Englishman’: 
house is his castle. We all remember 
Chatham's famous burst-—-“The poorest man 
may in his cottage bid deflance to all the 
forces of the Crown,” and so forth I 
warn all Speech Day celebrations off this 
recitation, for it is now only a mockery 
and a deception. We are a tamer race now 


This may seem a trifle hysterical, com- 
ing from a seasoned politician, though 
it undoubtedly represents a widespread 
and bitter feeling in England against 
the new land taxes. But the particular 
ground on which Lord Rosebery places 
his resentment echoes hollow beneath 
him. For there are dozens of other of- 
ficers of the Crown who may enter his 
house at will, not for the purpose of 
committing an arbitrary act of oppres 
sion, but of enforcing the law of the 
land rhey may come in, for example, 
to inquire if there is an infectious dis- 
ease; or if the plumbing and the drains 
are in sanitary condition; or if the gas 
pipes or conduits for electric lighting 
are laid in conformity with the city or 
cinances; or if the servants have been 
vaccinated, or a score of other things. 
None of them was done in Chatham's 
time, yet because we submit to them to- 
day are we to be called a “tamer race”? 
Rather, we should say, a tamed race: 
tamed from a wild and ignorant indi 
vidualism to a civilized sense of what 
we all owe to the community 

Liberty and the rights of the citizen 
are to be defined to-day just as they 
used to be; but the stress and bearing 
ot the definition are different now from 
what they were in Chatham's time. 
Now, as then, we are entitled to the en- 
joyment of every natural or Constitu- 
tional right, in so far as it does not in- 
fringe upon the rights of others. There's 
the modern rub. The “rights of others” 
have been coming to larger prominence. 
We begin to think less of the house than 
we do of the community; or, to put it in 
another way, the hous» as the citizen's 
‘castle’ is less often in our thoughts 
than the house as a part of the neigh- 
borhood, the city, in which it must take 
its place of due subordination. 


Under the police power of all well 
organized governments, to-day, there 
has been a great extension of the term, 
“affected with a public interest.’ This 
does not apply to common carriers and 
great corporations only. It necessarily 
reaches out to many individual activi- 
ties. In the world as we know it to- 
day, it is true in a wholly new sense 
that no man liveth unto himself. So far 
as his manner of life may injure the 
Lealth or morals of the community, he 
is necessarily subject to inspection and 
even regulation—not for the purpose of 
prying into his private affairs, or lay 


ing the heavy hand of tyranny upon 
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him, but in 


plies with the laws which have been 


enacted for the good of all. Right here 
thing which Lord Rosebery forgot 
There 


before the law. It 


is the 


in his outburst. was no question 


of inequality 


same for all. Neither was there 


of unjustified inquisition, or entering 


his house on suspicion and without a 


varrant All the proceedings were in 


pursuance of a plain statute; and if 


lord Rosebery had been minded to take 


a quotation from further back, he might 


have turned his personal grievance into 


a public pwan, citing Hooker's familiar 


vords in praise of that law to which all 


things in heaven and earth do homage, 


the very least as feeling her care, and 


the greatest as not exempted from her 
this in- 


wish to 


blood 


We have no squeeze 


dent till we draw from it. It 


mply presents itself as a fresh 


pertinent illustration of the continual 


halancing, in the modern state, of a 


private interest against that of the com- 


mon weal, and of the way in which the 


mpelled at so many 


ic mer has been «« 


points to give way The stoutest indl- 


going and we sympathize 


th them instinctively—cannot be un- 


of the ; growth and pres- 


enormou 


in our day of the community sense, 
Indeed, a good part of that growth has 
due to the voluntary surrenders 

ide by individualist In them has 
powerfull developed what Mrs. 


uD y Ward calls the feeling of “so- 


npunetion”; and in their desire 


work of readjustment 


nd betterment in oclet they are 


uc mak inv a sacrifice and to 
up many lege to which they 

be able to make out a strictly 

il tithe This conviction that we are 

nm the ame boat and must be pre- 
pared to yleld much in order to keep it 
7 capslzing j one of the unmis 


times. It is not so 


igne of the 


ch a reasoned principle of political 


uw thor it sm (UF a result of human 


cod Nor «doe it in any Way mean 


at we must inevitably 


regimentation in government, to 


use Huxley word, that lies at the 

posite pole from individualistic anarchy, 
If means ely that the “castle” theory 
ot the citizen's rights has insensibly giv- 
en way to a juster sense of the balance 


between the rights of the individua! and 


community. 


' 


order to see that he com-| 
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CRUELTY TO THE TIMID. 


Shyness is nowadays classified among | 


! 
| right to put drugs into a man’s coffee. It 


| The heart-to-heart columns in the news- | 


is the | 
a case | 


lof the argument. If 


swing to a kind | 


op L shy 





; your 
and | 


papers and magazines never tire of ex- 
horting the timid to put on courage. 
ne editor points out that the diffident 
really can never 
to Success. Mr. Bok gently bewails their 
depressing effect in the world of social 
The 


them 


amenities. popular evening prints 


remind how poor their chances 
are of obtaining the best wives in the 
. Through it all runs the 


got rid of by 


market assump- 


tion that shyness can be 
precisely like obesity or 
The fact 


more stout peo- 


taking thought, 
the habit of biting one’s nails. 
there are 


that so many 


ple than there are shy people is not al- 
lowed to interfere 
you are shy it is 
a fault, it 


popular 


own fault; more than 


is a crime. CQne of the most 


ferms of adding insult to injury con- 


sists in proving to the shy that the 


trouble is at bottom a 
The 


who falls over 


cause of their 


vast conceit. implication is that 


the young man his own 


fcvet in company does so because he be- 


lieves his to be the most beautiful pair 


of feet in the world. 


This method of ready relief may be 


unjust, but it is not so cruel as the in- 


direct method, which consists in teach- 


ing people who are not timid how to 


cure those who are. In this respect shy- 
popular ail- 
uplift columns never think 


B of tuber- 


peculiar among 


ness is 
ments. The 


of teaching A how to cure 


culosis, or insomnia, or corpulence. The 


appeal is always to the victim’s own bet- 


ter self. Shyness would seem to be in 


a class with dipsomania, of which a 


man can be cured either through his 


own efforts or through the efforts of a 
who is willing to put a powder 
The 


behind such advice are of the very high- 


relative 


into the sufferer's coffee. motives 


eet. But the method, if not consciously 


cruel, is cruel just the same, both in 


its necessary implications and 


sults. It is all very well to urge every 


one to do his best to make the man who 


feel at home, to surround him 


| hostess.” 


hope to tread the road | 


with the swift course | 


tim 
|the diseases that are curable by mail. | ws 


its re-| 


| with a gentle and soothing atmosphere, | 


ehall batch confidence out of the timid 


oul like the chick out of the egg. 


precisely 


to wrap him in a tender solicitude that | asking too much. 


| is a privilege that will be abused, some- 
through malice, most often 
tbrough ignorance. 
Nobody can give more pain in less 
time than the ordinary “sympathetic 
Her mission is to overdo 
Her voice is too soothing, her 


emiles are too radiant, her interest in 


things. 


the victim's native village and his col- 
lege career would not be justified if the 
village were Stratford-upon-Avon and 
the college career were Macaulay’s. It 
has been dinned into her by a thousand 
oracles that the only way to put a man 
at his ease is to talk to him about him- 
self, and subtly to lead him on to take 
up the argument and talk about himself. 
The treatment may bring results in 
Applied to the timid man, 
If the 
man has made a long voyage or written 


some cases, 
it works havoc. unfortunate 
a short book, the sympathetic hostess 
will regale hits on geography and liter- 
she will ask 


ature. In the first case, 


him whether Japanese ladies, under all 
circumstances, wear kimonos; whether 
he prefers Japanese silk to Chinese; 
what he thinks of the Japanese influ- 
ence on Whistler; why the Japanese can 
endure such fearfully hot water in their 
baths; 


ere so good but dishonest. 


why it is that Japanese servants 
After a half- 
hcur of being made to feel at home in 
this fashion, the diffident victim would 
feel at home in purgatory. 

An obvious duty and an obvious kind- 
Even the 
constant preaching at them is of doubt- 


ness is to let the shy alone. 


ful merit. The recently inaugurated cam- 
paign against tuberculosis is alleged 
to have brought about, in certain sec- 
tions of the country, an actual increase 
in the number of consumptives. The 
theory is that the vast publicity with 
which the campaign has been carried on 
has created among people with a pre- 
disposition to the disease a morbid con- 
dition that has made them ready vic- 
tims. Unquestionably, the ceaseless 
harping on the disadvantages of shy- 
ness has had the same effect. If an ex- 
self-consciousness is the real 
fault, why not kill the germ of self- 
consciousness by a vast conspiracy of si- 
lence? But this, we are aware, may be 
It is not asking too 


cessive 


much to demand that if the conscious 


I: But | attempt to cure is to be made, it should 
f ) ask every one to be kind to the shy is| be made by the victims themselves. Let 
to give every bystander the| ro unlicensed, unprofessional outsider 
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be permitted, far less 
make experiments with the raw sensi- 
bilities of the timid man. Let no one 
feel at liberty to reform him. He is 
really much happier in his corner than 
Why drag 
him from his seat of blissful contempla- 


most lively people imagine. 


tion to pillory him in the middle of the 
room? 

Or, if that, also, is asking too much, 
if this muscular age insists on saving a 
man even if it has to knock him down 
in the process, let us at least be muscu- 
lar. Let us drag the victim into the 
middle of the room and make him sing 
from Schumann. Turn twenty pairs of 
eyes upon him by asking whether he 
doesn’t think coronations are silly. Do 
Shock 


scmetimes cures when it doesn’t kill. 


se loudly, suddenly, violently. 


jut in all mercy refrain from the con- 
descending sympathy that makes the 


timid soul turn in pale terror upon 


itself. 


THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 
Paris, June 12. 

In three volumes—‘Etudes critiques 
sur la vie de Colomb avant ses décou- 
vertes,” one volume, couronné par I'In- 
stitut; and “Histoire critique de la 
grande entreprise de Christophe Co- 
lomb, two volumes*—Henry Vignaud 
has gathered into one orderly whole his 
critical studies of forty years in the life 
of Columbus. His solution of the prob- 
lems he has stirred stands by these vol- 
umes (The Nation, February 9, “Two 
French Publications,” gave the _ sub- 
stance of his conclusions from advance 
proof-sheets). But his magnum opus is 
much more than an exposition, however 
complete, of the many vexed questions 
in the history of Columbus. From those 
which concern his family and the date 
of his birth to those which concern his 
real plans, authentic negotiations, and 
share with others in the discovery, w 
have here indeed a full description of 
all known sources of information, the 
bibliography of all that has been writ- 
ten until now, the minute analysis of 
questions in dispute with the pros and 
cons hitherto proposed, and Mr. Vig- 
naud’s own investigation of the subject 
with his reasoning in support of his 
conclusions. But, more than this, every 
item of knowledge concerning Columbus 
which it has been possible for him to 
glean along the way is here set down 
and scrutinized. In appendixes to each 
study the chief documents in the case 
are reproduced. It is because Mr. Vig- 
naud has been so scrupulous in con- 
troversy that these closing volumes of 





*Both these orks are imported by Lemcke &| 
Buechner, New York. 


! 
encouraged, to 


his life’s studies have come to form a 
final repertory of Columbian history as 
far as the discovery. 

To the volumes of the second and last 
series—for Mr. Vignaud at the age of 
eighty informs us he shall not carry his 
work further—he has prefixed the words 
of Herbert Spencer: “Demonstration 
fails to change established opinion.” 
Without anticipating the detailed judg- 
ments of historical students of Henry 
Vignaud’s own calibre, we can say with 
confidence: No future history worthy of 
the name, and no competent re-edition 
ot classical works, concerning the life 
of Columbus, the discovery of America, 
and its place among that age's discov- 
eries which stretched the narrow bounds 
cf the known world to the very limits 
of the orbis terrarum, can be undertai 
en without reference, page by page, to 
Mr. Vignaud’s volumes. However much 
er little may remain of those portions 
of the traditional history which Mr. 
Vignaud sums up as the “Columbian 
legend,” those for whom he has worked 
and written will acknowledge grateful- 
ly that high time 
science should make a clean breast of it. 


it was historical 
There is not question solely of the au- 
thenticity of Toscanelli’s letter or of the 
unknown pilot or Pinzon’s law-suit. It 
‘vas necessary to decide whether history 
should keep wailed off from scientific 
criticism the well-rounded 
Aurea, in which more than one detail 


Legenda 


long since drew the surprised attention 
of scholars like Humboldt and Fiske 
Mr. Vignaud has labored to sift com 
pletely legend from history and to work 
out all that is authentic and certain. 
These studies, documentary and crit- 
ical, are readable for all who are will 
ing to go beyond mere narration. The 
first series, after an introduction on the 
two-fold sources of our knowledge of 
Columbian history, studies the veritable 
family tree and condition of the discov 
erer; the two Colombos, “admirals” or 
corsairs, who were not his relations, but 
have been confused with his history; 
the date of his birth—1451 
been confirmed since Mr. Vignaud first 


vVhich has 


maintained it; education, first voy ges, 
arrival in Portugal in 1476; the voyage 
to Iceland; establishment and marriage 
in Portugal, and wife's family; summary 
and conclusions, with nineteen pages’ 
alphabetical index of subject-matter, 
books and documents, and a 
contents for the 


minute 
analytical table of 
whole volume. 

The two new volumes, after six years’ 
time, show the same painstaking order 
and completeness, enabling even the 
general reader to get his bearings eas- 
ily. The introduction 
great design of Columbus” as it has 
been set forth by himself, his son, and 
Las Casas, and modern authors from 
Irving to Harisse. The studi¢s take up 
in order the origin of the design with 
Columbus in Portugal; the 


explains “the 


correspon- 
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dence with Toscanelli, a question which 
Mr. Vignaud exposes with complete doc- 
umentation, following the “progress of 
the controversy until now and reaffirm- 
ing his position; Columbus's brother Bar- 
tholomew, and the propositions made in 
Portugal, Genoa, and Venice, England 
end France; Columbus at the Court of 
Castille, the rejection of his plan, and 
Beatriz Enriquez (who was not Colum- 
bus’s wife); and relations with Jodo II 
of Portugal from 1485 to 1490. This is 
the matter of one volume. 

The last volume studies the final ne 
gotiations of Columbus with the Cath- 
olic Kings, the organization of the ex 
pedition, and the discovery, 
part to be attributed to Pinzon and the 
indications received by Columbus from 
an unknown pilot; the two legends start- 
ed after the discovery, that Columbus 
intended to find a Western passage ‘to 
the Orient and that Toscanelli set him 
on the track; 
Western passage to the Indies by Martin 





with the 


projects to discover a 


Behaim and Jerome Miintzer and their 
possible relations with Columbus; gen 
eral recapitulation and conclusion. An 
appendix contains a documentary chron 
ology of the life of Columbus until 1493; 
a list of Columbus's companions in the 
discovery; his maps, and the three texts 
and translation of letters attributed to 
Toscanelli; 60 pages of documents re 
produced; 75 pages of alphabetical in 
dex, and again the minute analytical 
table of contents. 

There are obvious reasons, in a work 
so momentous to historical science, why 
Henry Vignaud should have written i* 
in French. But for thirty-five years, he 
united this scientific study of history 
with his duties as secretary of the Unit 
ed States Embassy at Paris; and he de1 
icates his work “to my friend and com 
patriot Alcée Fortier, the eminent bi: 
torian of our dear Louisiana.” In fact, 
Henry Vignaud’s ancestors were found 
with Bienville at Mobile, then the capi 


ta’ of Louisiana, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, S.D 


SWISS NOTES. 
NEUCHATEL, June 10 

Father von Rickenbach, the learned 
Benedictine who died the other day at 
linsiedeln, was known in Rome as well 
as in Switzerland. For more than sixty 
years he had pursued the study of phil- 
oiogy. At the Einsiedeln monastery he 
was both professor and librarian. He 
rendered excellent service to the cok 
lege of Monte Cassino, and was later 
rector of the Athanasianum at Rome. 
Next to Mezzofanti, he was the greatest 
of modern linguists, speaking fluently 
thirteen living languages. He 
many monographs relating to classical 
philology and Hellenic culture. 

Recent excavations at St. Maurice 
have uncovered some interesting Ro- 


wrote 
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man remains in an old cemetery. The 
tombs are encased in brick at a depth 
of about six feet. Skeletons of men and 
ol dogs have been found there. The 
graves belong to a comparatively late 
period, when Rome had ceased to be 
pagan. As the skeletons lie with their 
heads toward the east, the remains are 
p-obably of Christians 

The chapel of the Swiss Guard at 
ltome is to be restored. Both archeo- 
kgically and architecturally it is an 
interesting building, situated in the 
rear of the Vatican near the cemetery 
where the guard has always buried its 
members. The chapel is really not a 
part of the Vatican. Cua*oquently, when 
the kingdom of lia was established, 
the place was not extra-territorial, and 
the Swiss guards could not attend the 
religious services in uniform. Since 1870 
the chapel, which is called San Pelle- 
rrino, has been much neglected and is 
dilapidated, It has at length been plac- 
ed n the care of Professor Naef of 
| iwanne, under whose direction the 
Chateau of Chillon was restored The 
restoration will be effected with the ap- 
proval of the Pope. The expenses will 
ix borne by the Swiss federal govern- 
ment: for, quite apart from religious 
considerations, the sanctuary has patri- 
otic associations, and it is believed that 
Swiss Protestants as well as Catholics 
will be interested in preserving this his- 
torical monument 

Those who would see Swiss scenery 
protected against the incursions of mo- 
ney-making exploitation will be glad of 
the vigorous protest made by the cen- 
tral committee of the Heimatsschutz 
geainst the building of a railway from 
Gryon to the summit of the beautiful 
Diablerets. The committee says: “The 
Swiss nation has affirmed its strong in- 
tention not to abandon the finest Alpine 
It adds 
that objections made to such exploita- 


summits to the speculator.” 


tion show “a progress of social moral 
ity, a bealthy reaction against the ma- 
terialism which threatens the very life 
of an independent people.” 

Che anatomist Prof. Auguste Chatelain 
Las been appointed rector of the Uni- 
versity of Neuch&tel until the autumn 


Mademolselle de Mestral has collect- 
ed from the essays and noveis of 
Kedouard Rod, and from his fugitive con 
tributions to reviews and newspapers, 
a large number of citations which give 
an adequate idea of his opinions con 
corning religion, ethics, art, literature, 
society, and love. The compilation is 
well executed and is very interesting. A 
curious moral impression left by Rod's 
works on all his critics is that of a man 

ho was obsessed by “le scrupule.” As 

ith Cherbullez and other writers of 
Swiss origin, there was a specifically 
Protestant, an almost Calvinistic, color 


in all Rod's writings M. Faguet says, 


r eAalipit 
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The scruple was like the inmost soul of 
Edouard Rod. His art was scrupulous, and 
he revised four or five times what he wrote. 
As he grew older he multiplied his man- 
ners of style. And he thought scrupulously; 
he yielded nothing to imagination nor to 
feeling nor to the fear of saddening and 
wounding himself As those who have a 
conscience act purely, so he wished to think 
purely. Into his thought he put a severe, 
timid, and superstitious conscience 
Unlike most compendiums, that of 
Mademoiselle de Mestral is very satis- 
factory. 

Two old houses at Lausanne are about 
to be demolished. In one o/ them Rous- 
seau gave a concert in 1732, calling him- 
self by the false uame “Vaussore.” The 
performance was greetued with noisy con- 
tempt. The other house was originally 
owned by the convent of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene. In the fifteenth century it pass- 
ec into the hands of the Reformers, and 
until 1839 was. the residence of the chief 
Protestant pastor at Lausanne. Viret 
lived there and received visits from Cal- 
vin and Farel. But old Lausanne is be- 
ing transformed, and both these historic 
buildings are to be sacrificed. 

It is probable that women will soon 
be heard from the Swiss pulpits. The 
question of their eligibility as pastors 
has been submitted to the local sections 
or the ecclesiastical council in the Can- 
ton of Grisons. The sections of Coire, 
the capital, and of the upper Engadine 
have been unanimously in favor of the 
innovation. 

The death of Col. Schack the other 
day deprives the Swiss army of one of 
its most scientific and efficient officers. 
He was in the corps of engineers, and 
during the last years of a very active 
life had been studying aviation with 
special reference to its use in war. 
Schack was director of the balloon 
Helvetia which in 1908 won the Gor- 
don Bennett cup in Norway. He was 
the creator of the aerostatic service in 
the Swiss army. By his frequent visits 
to other countries, he had a thorough 
knowledge of the technical details of 
his profession. He was a native of 
Geneva, where he was greatly respected 
both as a man of science and as an of- 
ficer. 

A recent fire has destroyed one of the 
oldest buildings in Switzerland. It was 
the Abbey St. Jean, in the canton of 
Berne. Founded in 1090, it became one 
of the wealthy ecclesiastical institutions 
oi Central Europe. In 1834 it was sold 
by the Bernese to a rich merchant of 
Neuchatel, who turned the place into 
e factory. The Berne government re- 
purchased the abbey about thirty years 
ago, and it became the home of a penal 
colony. The old church and a small 
part of the main building escaped de- 
struction A. A. 





Correspondence 





WAGNER AND HORNSTEIN. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In connection wita the recent pub- 
lication of Wagner's autobiography, “Mein 
Leben,” an excellent criticism of which has 
appeared in your pages, it is only fair to 
make mention of an instance, which has 
just come to the knowledge of the public. 
Wagner had a rare gift for raising mouey, 
but in so despotic a manner that all who 


refused his demands paid the penalty sooner 


or later. 

One of this number was the musician, 
Robert v. Hornstein, who nas paid the penal- 
ty by being exhibited in Wagner’s Memoirs 
as a fool and a knave, instead of the 
talented musician that he was. Hornstein 
in his youth was a warm friend of the 
man, and an ardent supporter and follower 
of the artist, Wagner. The reiationship 
between the two men is impartially express- 
*ed in Hornstein’s autobiography, waich was 
published some years ago by his son, Ferdi- 
mand v. Hornstein, who, after the false 
treatment his father has received at the 
hands of Wagner, has only now published 
tw» letters generously and tactfully exclud- 
ed from the original Memoirs 

In these extra pages we learn way young 
Hornstein fled from Zurich. He could no 
longer endure Wagner. A common frieni, 
Karl Ritter, whose family had long sup- 
ported Wagner pecuniarily, had expressed 
to him his conviction that Wagner's friend- 
ship for him was not due to his personality 
or talent, but to the fact that he would 
one day inherit me ney from his father. “He 
knows your financial condition,” Ritter had 
said to Hornstein, “and sooner or later 1e 
will act accordingly. He is awaiting a 
favorable opportunity.”” When Hornstein’s 
father died, in 1861, the heir, then in Paris, 
received a letter of condolence from 
his pseudo-friend, which began: “I hear 
you have become wealthy.” Wagner in- 
formed him further that he needed a loan of 
10,000 francs. “It may be difficult for you 
to procure so large a sum, but possible, ! 
you are willing and do not hesitate at 
sacrifice. And I demand it.” Hornstein 
was then exhorted to suow himself a man, 
j}and as thanks for his aid the promise was 
held out of close intimacy with Wagner, 
so close that Wagner was even willing ‘o 
pass the next summer on one of Horn- 
stein’s estates. Indeed, Wagner was will- 
ing to make a bargain with him; he would 
be content for the present with 6,000 francs. 
The rest should be due March 1. Horn- 
stein says in his Memoirs that he refused 
on account of the tone of the letter and 
the greatness of the sum: “It was easier 
for me to refuse, for I knew that this wis 
the case of a keg without a bottom; that 
10,000 francs was a great deal for me, for 
him nothing at all. I knew that Napoleon, 
Fiirstin Metternich, Morny, and Erlanger 
had been bled for large sums, which were 
only drops of water on a fot stone. Ten 
thousand francs would not have saved him 
to art.” Therefore, Hornstein refused, with 
the excuse that he was not wealthy, and 
that none of his estates was in readiness 
to receive guests for a great length of time. 
Wagner's answer was in the strongest terms 
of abuse. It begins “I cannot bring my- 
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self to leave uncensured such an answer 
as you make me. Although it will scarcely 
happen again that a man suca as I will 
appeal to you, it may perhaps be of bene- 
fit to you to learn how indecent your words 
are.”” Then Wagner instructs him in what is 
due him, Wagner: “If you were not pre- 
pared to receive me on any of your es- 
tates, it was your place to grasp the dis- 
tinguished opportunity I have offered you 
and to have arranged to receive me wher- 
ever I wished.” 

That was the end of the friendship. And 
in the interest of Wagner. the musician, 
or« cannot help regretting that so much has 
become known of Wagner, the man. 

HELEN W. FOSTER 


q Munich, Germany, June 10 


FALSE HEROES 
To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION 
SIR This is certainly a time for extra- 
ordinary discoveries in things historical. 
Unless I em much mistaken, not the least 





extraordinary is the discovery of Haym 
Salomon, a money broker in Philadelphia in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century 
I approach the subject in all humility of ig- 
norance, and in a purely inquiring spirit, 
anxious to reach the new material that 


wi Na ce ns 


research may have uncovered. In this in- 
stance the claim is urged that Salomon 
made heavy pecuniary sacrifices for Ameri- 
can independence, that he sufiered much in 





ecrsequence, and therefore that he should 


nm 


bave a monument, and his heirs recognition, 
if not compensation, from Congress; that 
his services were as great as those of Mor- 


eta 


ris; that he was entrusted with all the war 
: subsidies of France and Holland on his per- 
: sonal integrity, for which he received a 
i commission; that he was banker for the 
French forces, treasurer of the forces of 
France in America, and so on, and was 
prominent in the first “bank.” Much else is 
stated about him; but enough has been men- 
tioned to show how neglectful our nation 
has apparently been of its really great 
characters 
I am reasonably familiar with the history 
of the Revolution, and have not confined 
my reading to the printed sources; but I do 
not recall meeting with Salomon in transac- 
tions other than were common among the 
brokers of that day. He advanced money 
to delegates in Congress pending the arri- 
val of State funds, and he dealt in Conti- 


Sle ee ee 


nental paper. That he was officially con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, personally or 
by agent, in any of the financial operations 
of France or the confederated States de- 
‘ mands proof, of which I have seen no ex- 
: amples in somewhat hysterical addresses 
3 recently delivered in his behalf, or in the 


essays upon his “services.’ Members of 
: the Virginia delegation in Congress admit- 
ted their indebtedness to him; beyond that, 
some records are needed to establish his 
4 claims. The French subsidy was expressly 
given to be disposed of by Washington, and 
would never have been granted under oth- 
er conditions Morris controlled the ex- 
penditure. The French army had its own 
paymaster, its own agent, or broker, and 
needed no other The Dutch “subsidies” 
were loans regularly negotiated in Holland 
d by John Adams, and disbursed under his 
direction by means of bills drawn upon him 
. by Morris or the Board of Treasury. So 
F far as I know, nothing was found in the 
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review 
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repea 
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From 


A he 


jle 


Manassas 


story 


in 


letail; and Lee, I think, refers to the ame 

an and the same service when he says 
in his report of the campaign (Official Re 
rds, XXVII, 2:307) 


Preparations were now ade to advance 
ipon Harrisburg, but on the night of the 
th (of June) informati va re ved 
from a scout that the Federal army, having 
‘rossed the Potoma Was advancing north- 
ard, and that the head of the olumn had 


iched the South Mountain 


Lae your reviewer take the ground that 
scout who brought Lee that infor ition 
om that night was not Harrison, but some 
her man If this story be« fictior then 
shat t! trutl tl is¢ And what 
t? ight versi« rwccording t ! i 
i Confederate authority 
J B AN Y 
rr l } 
Col. John S. Mosby's examination of 


the Harrison story and the conclusions 
reached by him and published many 
years after the publication of long 
street's book seemed to establish the 
physical impossibility of the scout Har 
rison having brought to Longstreet and 
Lee the first news of the cro-sing of th: 
Votomac by the Union army Tite Re 


VIEWER. ] 


} 


THE NATIONALITY OF IBS] 


TO THE Epiro ev T 
Sin In your excell | j 
n of Hendersor l rj er I 
ind =the Moder = rit ! Nati of 
June S you iy hint yort hh to 
orrect tl rror where It illed 
a Dane.’ (HAT H. Ge» } 


Nepaug, Conn Jur 1 


[As the reviewer had no thought of 
claiming Ibsen for Denmark. he was 
no doubt hasty in calling bim a Dane. It 
was his intention merely to allude to 
the Danish strain in his ancestry ib 
sen’s great-great-grandfathe: was a 
Dane. With this stock were mingled 
German and Scottish elements Biog- 
raphers appear to agree that the pure 
Norwegian element Was extremely 
slight.—-Turk Reviewer. } 


A READING IN BYRON 

To THE EpiTror or THE NATION 
Sir: The following lines occur, as all your 
readers know, in one of the finest passages 


of ‘Don Juan” 


Av Maria! oh that face so fair 
Thos lown t s \ 4 ghty 
Dov 
What thoug! j a | ' age - k 
i t paint It! i 
The penultimate line in the first edition 
(which however onta everal nis- 
prints) read What tl igh tis but a 
pictured image strike I variant E. H 
Coleridge neglects to not He gives no 
explanation of the word rike und =i 
have found none elsewhere Can any ider 
of the Nation tell me wh Byron mea by 
the expression The lin with the rest of 
the stanza, seem to refer to some particular 
picture, as is often th ise with such pas 
sages in Byron. It would ! nteresting to 
know whether there is a paint g f the 
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Virgin and Child at Ravenna to which the 


cescription would apply 
SAMUEL C. CHEW, JR. 


Baltimore Mi June 16 
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BERGSON IN ENGLISH. 


We mor. 


and By Henri Berg 
Authorized translation by Nancy 


Vatter 


on 


Margaret Paul and W. Scott Palmer. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75 
het 

Creat Evolution. By Henri Bergson. 
Authorized translation by Arthur 
Mitchell. New York: Henry Holt & 


Co. $2.50 net, 

Che addition of these two translations 
to Mr. Pogson's version of the “Essai 
ur les données immédiates de la con- 
cience” (reviewed in the Nation, No 


the 
public 


service 
all the 
of the 
and influential of 
contemporary French It 
to be regretted that to none 
translators has it in- 
his work a rendering of the 


24, 1910) places at 


Kngli 


ember 


of the h-reading 


principal metaphysical writings 


most original most 


philosophers. 


| however, 


of the occurred to 


clude in 


Introduction to Metaphysics” published 
by M. Bergson in the Revue de Mecta- 
phusique et de Morale in 1902; for the 
neral reader this ,essay is much the 
earest and most illuminating, as it is 
he most compact, exposition of his sys- 
tem which the author has given. The 
present transiations offer little occasion 
or criticism; both are, in accuracy and 
n the quality of their English, above 
he iverage ot thet species. The trans- 
itors of “Matter and Memery” were, 
owever, searcely welladvised in ren- 
ne esprit so frequently by “spirit” 
nstead of “mind For their volume M. 
Hergson has written a new introduction 
ch supersedes that prefixed to the 
nal work Mr. Mitehell oceasional- 
follows his French too closely to write 
ntirely idiomatic and effective English; 
ol come upon such expressions as 
mmanent to the universe,” “matter 
dor not go to the end” (n va pas 
isquau bout), and the like The fol- 
lowing paragraph-opening is a really bad 
plece of translation 
have considered material object 
i Are there not some objects priv 
rh bad we perceive aré 80 to 
i} it out of the tuff of nature by ir 
’ pt on et 
Phi hould read 
“ have thus far been considering 
' sl objects indiscriminately But are 
there not some such objecta which conati 


tute exceptions to what has Just been said? 


lnanimate bodle« (lea corpa bruta), we have 
aintained, are, as it were, sclesored out of 
the general fabric of nature by an act of 


erception ete 


But such examples of careless work are 


>. 
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by no means frequent enough to de- 
stroy the usefulness of the translation 
as a whole. 

The latest notable modern French 
philosopher is at one with the earliest 


in his conception of the proper starting- | 


point of philosophy. Like Descartes, M. 
Bergson begins his metaphysical con- 
struction with “that existence of which 
we are most assured and which we know 
best—our own”; his earliest work was 
characteristically concerned with “the 
immediate data of consciousness.” His 
whole doctrine, indeed, might not unin- 
structively be interpolated at a definite 
point in the Cartesian framework; it is 
in some sort an attempt at the comple- 
tion of a specific task which Descartes 
undertook but almost immediately aban- 
doned. That the “thinking thing” is 
known to us directly, and most surely 
to exist, the author of the “Discourse on 
Method” showed; that it has no attri- 
butes in common with that other kind of 


possible entity of which the essence 
is spatial extension, M. Bergson—shar- 
ing Descaries’s love for the genre 


tranché in metaphysics—heartily agrees. 
what being that inwardly 
existence what its positive 
, Descartes only perfunctorily 
inquired; certainly he did not stay for 
an answer. Mathematician and physicist 
ty training, he allowed his attention too 
quickly to become engrossed by that 
clear and simple external world of space 
wherein it was possible to geometrize. 


But sort of 


certified is, 


essence is 


The answer to the neglected question | 


M. Bergson offers. The essence of the 
moi qui pense is change; to be con- 
scious is, first and foremost, to expe- 
rience temporal transition. If the dis- 


tinctive attribute of pure matter is ex- 
tension, the distinctive attribute of pure 
consciousness duration. But in that 
inner world which has duration for its 


is 


attribute, it is quite impossible to geo-| 


metrize: for it is not at all a clear 
and simple world. So radical is the dif- 
ference in nature between the two kinds 
of being, that all the preconceptions and 
habits of thought appropriate in deal- 
ing with the one must be put off by those 
who would understand the other; above 
all must the mathematician’s habit of 
thinking in terms of quantity—of homo- 
geneous and commensurable magnitudes 

be abandoned by those desirous of ap- 
prehending the nature of the “real dura- 
tion” characteristic of consciousness. 
The philosophy which develops serious- 
the Cartesian insight that reality is 
known to us immediately and in- 
wardly is, therefore, not likely to be a 
philosophy of “clear and distinct ideas”; 
probably few readers of M. Bergson, 
whether in French or English, will find 
it so. “Jf,” Professor James once wrote, 
“anything can make hard things easy to 
fellow, it is a style like Bergson’s.” The 
praise is deserved, but the saving clause 
was a wide one. M. Bergson's talent for 
and may 


ly 


best 


exposition is extraordinary, 


|beguile his most superficiai readers into 
supposing that the matters expounded 
are clear; but they are not so in fact, 
‘and are scarcely even meant to be so. 
It is one of the articles of the new doc- 
trine that “for our intelligence to insert 
itself into the movement of reality, to 
giasp the nature of reality by means of 
that intellectual sympathy which we call 
irntuition—cela est dune difficulté ez- 
treme.” Those who do not experience 
the difficulty are to understand that they 
have not been initiated into the doc- 
trine. 

To its obscurities, no doubt, the new 
System owes part of its popular vogue. 
Of nothing does mankind talk more will- 
ingly than of the ineffable; and there is 
a good deal of the ineffable in M. Berg- 
son's philosophy. There is in it—to 
use a much-abused word—more than a 
touch of mysticism; only, the object re- 
vealed to the direct mystical intuition 
(though hidden from the logical under- 
standing) is not the peace “which holds 
quiet the centre” of things, 


La natura del moto che quieta 

Il mezzo, e tutto l’altro intorno muove, 
but rather the unceasing restlessness and 
infinite ability of the inner nature of 
each of us. Very curiously, however, 
the contrast between these two natures 
—the immutable One of historic mys- 
ticism and the flux posé sur flux of the 
new metaphysics—tends in tue course 
of M. Bergson’s analyses to become, at 
several points, rather e,aneseent. He 
discovers, as he believes, in “real dura- 
}tion,” when the idea of it is purified of 
all foreign elements, some surprising pe- 
culiarities. It not a succession of 
discrete moments, but an indivisible 
unity; its parts are not “outside of” one 
another, but reciprocally “permeate” 
one another; it has, properly speaking, 
no quantitative attributes at all; and it 
appears to have the right (claimed by 
the Absolutes of many philosophical sys- 
tems) to take some liberties with the 
principle of contradiction. A time-pro- 
cess so characterized can not easily be 
discriminated from the changeless and 
the eternal. The truth is that M. Berg-- 
son—led by certain plausible dialectical 
considerations—has, in spite of his best 
/intentions, falsified the real nature of 
our consciousness of temporal dura- 
tion; and he has consequently come per- 
ilously near to a metaphysics diametri- 
'eally opposite to that at which he aim- 
| ed. To think of even “subjective” time 
with a mind wholly purged of the cate- 
'gory of quantity is not merely “of an 
/extreme difficulty”; it is a psychologt- 
‘cal impossibility—just as it is a logi- 
jeal self-contradiction. To be aware of 
a transition or to feel duration without 
‘in some degree distinguishing “before” 
from “after,” the lapsing from the in- 
coming content of consciousness, is an 
inconceivable feat; internal multiplicity, 
“reciprocal externality,” of elements is 
of the essence of the experience. 


is 
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In one of the arguments by which M. 
Bergson is led into this misconception, 
it is possible to discern precisely the 
point at which his philosophy is divert- 
ed from its proper course. The argu- 
ment is simply a revival of the ancient 
paradox of the Eleatic Zeno about the 
moving arrow. Change, it is argued, 
cannot be constituted by the serial addi- 
tion of distinct and defin‘te moments, nor 
is a duration produced by the mere con- 
secutive aggregation of states. For each 
of the component moments, taken by 
itself, can only be a static mass of con- 
tent; transition as such consists in the 
getting from one moment to another. 
Nor can this gulf be bridged by multi- 
plying the number of units and imagin- 
ing them to be very near one another. 
Between any two nominally successive 
moments there must be an interval; and 
it is in these ever-elusive intervals that 
the transition takes place. “Before the 
intervening movement,” we are told in 
“L’Evolution créatrice,” “you will always 
experience the disappointment of the 
child who by clapping his hands togeth 
e* tries to crush the smoke. The move- 
ment slips away from you through the 
interval.” Now what M. Bergson has 
done here is, first, to assume that if tl 
secuence of our states of consciousness 
is divisible at all, it must consti 
tute a continuum like the mathemati 
cian’s line—which is such that between 
any two distinct points, however near, 
intervening points may be taken; then, 
in order to rid “real duration” of the 
paradoxes of the continuum, M. Berg- 
son has gone on to deny that it is a nu- 


merical sum of smaller “pieces” of du-, 


ration. But if, instead of applying, or 
misapplying, this sort of dialectic to 
Bergson had 
simply examined that experience itself, 
he would have found his initial assump- 
tion false. “All our sensible experi- 
ences, as we get them immediately,” 
wrote William James (in the very chap- 
ter of “A Pluralistic Universe” which 
was intended to be a defence of M. Berg- 
son's philosophy), “change by discrete 
pulses of perception, each of which keeps 
us saying ‘more, more, more,’ or ‘less 
less, less,’ as the definite increments or 
diminutions make themselves felt. 
Fechner’s term of the ‘threshold’ is 
only one way of naming the quantita- 
tive discreteness in the change of all 
our sensible experiences. They come io 
us in drops. Time itself comes in drops.” 
It is, James adds, our intellect that 
transforms and falsifies this concrete 
succession of definite amounts of con- 
tent by representing it as a continuum, 
by “insisting that in every pulse of it 
an infinite number of minor pulses shall 
be ascertainable.” In so far as we are 
concerned only with the real changes in 
our perceptions, there need be “no Ze- 
nonian paradoxes or Kantian antinomies 
to trouble us.” 


our time-experience, M. 


Such is the report of actual psycholog 
ical introspection about the conscious 
ness of succession; it exactly reverses 
M. Bergson’s account of the matter, ac 
cording to which, in order to avoid the 
Zenonian paradoxes and Kantian anti 
nomies, we must represent duration as 
in itself indivisible, irreducible to sep 
arate “drops,” but must charge the in- 
tellect with falsely picturing duration 
by converting the idea of it into that 
of a sequence of discrete elements. This 
misrepresentation, moreover, M. Berg 
scn regards as due to the intellect’s un 
happy habit of ascribing to time the 
attributes of space; whereas the truth 
seems to be rather in the view expressed 
a number of years ago by another 
French philosopher, M. Pillon: “Tim 
with its two aspects of co-existence and 
succession, assumes in appearance .the 
character of continuity only because 
borrows it from space, only by being 
so to speak, exteriorised and spatialised 
by the imagination.’ 
tv be M. Bergson himself who consults 


In short, it seems 


logic rather than introspection for h 

conception of the nature of duration us 
a phenomenon of direct experience; and 
it is he who “spatializes” the idea o! 


“subjective time” by gratuitously im 
perting into the pulse-like sequence «f 
our conscious states, the ancient di 
ficulties about infinite divisibility whien 
inhere in the spatial continuum 

M. Bergson’s notion of the durce reell 
is the fundamental 
characteristic thing in his philosophy) 


s well as the most 


the foregoing comments, therefore, touch 
the tap-root of the system in its pres 
ent form. But its present form is not 
the one in which the profound and ger 
minal idea from which it springs finds 
its true expression. Meanwhile, thei 

are in these volumes many other fruit 
fu! conceptions more or less dissociab] 
from the misapprehension which has 
been pointed out. The most important 
or these, and the one most likely ) 
goin wide popular currency and to influ 
ence the general view of things of our 
generation, is the doctrine of the “crea 
tive’ character of the evolutionary pro 
cess; the universe for M. Bergson is no 
block-world, no ready-made article, but 
a constant “becoming” of genuine no 

elties and of real enrichments of con- 
tent. This doctrine is by no means 4a 
new one; it has been growing up for a 
century, though long overshadowed by 
mechanistic interpretations of evolu 
tion: it has, for example, been vigorous 
'y defended for above thirty years by one 
of our American biological vitalists, Dr 
Edmund Montgomery. But it has, per 
haps, never been set forth so fully, so 
impressively, or with so much ingenui* 

of argumentation as in “L’Evolution 
créatrice.” 
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CURRENT FICTION. 


The Street of To-day. By John Mase 
field. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 


A hero named Lionel and a twelve-line 
invocation beginning 


O beauty, I have wandered far; 
Peace, I have suffered seeking thes 
Life, I have sought to see thy star 


That other men might se« 


and ending, 


O may our labors help the birth 


Of nobler souls than ours, 


are ill omens. However, the consecrated 
pen has been reserved for occasions! 


passages only—notably the final one 


Life is a wild flan Perfect lift 
or that which we on earth call God no 
thunderous thing, clothed the lightning 


but something lovely and unshaken 


lind, in the minds about us, that bur dike 
a Star for us to arch by, through all tl 
zht of the soul 
Which is much better poetry than 


the verse If too much of the rest la 
been written with the nose, so to speak 
(Lionel’s heart being most directly a 
cessible through his olfactory nerve and 
Warm sweet scents heralding ili 
feminine approach), there yet remain 
over and above the devotional and the 
cloyving, a considerable bod of sound 
creative worl 

The value of the novel consists in 
tudy of three relationships between 


man and woman—first the man who 


requires “an asvlum for h at 
fections” and the superficially cl 

Ing woman ot fashion then 
husband immersed in affair and 
the neurotic wife lastly tl you 
reformer, ruthless, impetuou and 


woman who “has made the world 
hild.’ The fact that on 
these masculine parts and one woma 


the first two feminine roles does 


make the three dramas any the less d 
tinct Indeed general tendene t 
moralizing has erved the author 


throughout in lieu of any firmer un 
and the lack of cohesion extends even 
to the character Lionel is to 
membered as the subject of man 
nant experiences rather than as a 
sonality. The one consistent element 
his character is his uniform pas 
under feminine influence He res 
neither devastation nor solace—an un 
canny thing in a man. The phases of | 
active life, as man of science, reforn 
and yellow journalist are hard to reco 
cile Rhoda, his wife, is changed b 
marriage as by a chemical process. Not 
development but an abrupt substitution 
of values converts the frank, approaca 
able maiden into the brooding, trea: 
erous creature of nerves and notion 
Only in the case of the mature woman 
whose character remains constant, has 
genuine effect of individuality been pr 
served 


Many issues are raised, none is fair] 
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of sensational measures in reform is lost 
solicitude for a heartening ending; in 


Rhoda's revolt against matrimonial ob 
ligations, a physica! disability is con 
founded with a moral incapacity; and 


the total inadequacy is charged up by 
Lionel against the “American spirit’— 
“We were fine in the eighties, before 
America came in On the _ other 
hand the writer has rare insight 
into certain conditions of soul and 
their symptoms. His power of divi 
nation, acuteness of phrasing, and bal 


ance of sympathy enable him to do won 


derful justice to all scenes involving a 
clash of temperaments 


The Valley 
New York: 
The valley 

ondarily in any bounded spot on earth. 

The 

Welsh gentleman 


By R. Macaulay. 
Holt & Co. 
is primarily in Wales, sec- 


Captives 
Henry 


captives are the two children of a 
who has muddled his 


life by marrying, or allowing himself 
to be married by, a vulgar widow 
with money and two impossible chil 
dren. Oliver Vallon himself has been 
the more easily snared on account of 
his half-crippled body and his helpless 


estate of widowerhood. So destiny has 


arranged the Bodgers for his undoing 
and for the misery of his own two sen- 
sitive children Tudor and John (a 
sirl) are under the tyranny of the 


Bodger pair from the moment when the 
fragmentary families try to unite. John 


is far the stronger of the Vallons, and 
uffers chiefly for Tudor. That young 
gentleman is, it must be admitted, a 
pretty thorough weakling. He is both 


physically and morally a coward, and it 
is hard to get up enough sympathy for 


him to make the story of his disin- 
tegration tolerable. He represents the 
extreme of that vacillating, irresponsi- 
ble, sense-determined temperament to 
which it is customary to append the 
word artistic. But the girl John should 
perhaps be considered the real hero, 


so to speak, of the tale. Not that she is 
masculine figure, but it becomes her 
duty to add her brother's virtues—the 
virtues he should have had—to her own. 


When he sinks to poltroonery, she shows 


herself perfectly brave; when his na- 
ture dissolves in feeble self-pity, she 
becomes for his sake as firm as a rock. 
The pair are captive to habit, to the 
deadly familiar round that binds them 
by foree of sheer repetition. The 
lodge merely represent the malign 
forces that harass and even ruin do 
mestice life when unfortified by real af- 
fection The male Bodger is a drunk- 
ird. but he Is stronger than Tudor, and 
carries him, full of Impotent hate, in 
his train. It is impossible not to feel 
seme sympathy for the Bodger, a surly 
brute enough, but with some marrow 


in his bones. The female of his ilk isa 
piteful hussy: here one feels no obsta 
to the perfect hatred in which she ts 


>. 


The Nation 


comes to a head. Tudor’s ambition to 
become a painter is frustrated by the 
guardians of the Bodger purse, and by 
his own inertia. Year by year the in- 
congruous housemates hate and despise 


ene another, and it remains for a trifle | 


to bring about the inevitable catas- 
trophe. Tudor, in a fit of hysterical 
frenzy, nearly kills his bullying step- 


brother, and runs away. John, stung 
to madness by her step-sister’s taunts, 
deliberately attempts what amounts to 
murder and suicide. Tudor turns up in 
the nick of time, to save the pair at the 
of his own life. The tale, it will 
seen, is not for sensitive readers—it 
is, to tell the truth, doubtfully worth 
the telling. Let us have sombre pic- 
tures of sombre aspects of life, by all 
means; but let us avoid mere squalor, 
whether of body or soul. 


cost 


be 


The Contessa’s Sister. Gardner 


Teall. Houghton 
This is a charming little romance of 
Capri, in which the hero, an American, 
torms and captures the citadel of his 
Italian adorata’s heart with fairly amaz- 


By 
Mifflin Co. 


ing swiftness. It is in other ways an 
international plot, for the Signorina 
Francesca, before her abject surrender 


tu the conquering Signore Americano, 
the -dutiful fiancée of a German 
baron—such an one as was never equal- 
led for bad manners and personal re- 
pulsiveness outside of a novel or a 
play. Naturally, this bond is easily 
and quickly broken with almost no ef- 
fort by the hero, and his rival kindly 
takes himself off without a_ protest 
when he receives his congé. Mr. Teall 
has told the story well. Delightful peo- 
ple flit through his pages, Capri’s skies 
never so blue as for them, and 
their conversation is generally highly 
entertaining. There are the expected 
Italian servants and shopkeepers as a 
background, if anything more attractive 
than usual. Mr. Teall needs, however, 
to guard against straining for clever- 
ness of style as well as of dialogue; a 
little bit more and the manner of tell- 
ing would be stilted and artificial. 


are 


The Tennessee Shad. By Owen Johnson. 

New York: Baker & Taylor Co. 

The popular success of Mr. Owen 
Johnson’s Lawrenceville stories is at- 
tested by the fact that the present vol- 
ume is the fourth in his series of school- 
boy chronicles, and bears with it the 
promise of a fifth to come. The reasons 
for such success are somewhat harder 
to ascertain. In any case, ~vhatever may 
have been the merit of the earlier books, 
in this volume, devoted to the adven- 
tures of the Tennessee Shad and Doc 
Macnooder, the humor runs wofully thin 
and the strain after situation at times 
grows painful. In the lavish use of the 
capital letter for emphasis and comic 
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| effect and in the grotesque nomencla- 
ture with which the author has saddled 
his heroes, we catch the echo of an at- 
tempt to do what Stalky & Co. did so 
well not many years ago. But there 
is a certain stamp of vulgarity in these 
Lawrenceville stories which is never 
found in Kipling. 


MORE LETTERS OF R. L. S. 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Edited by Sidney Colvin. A new edi- 
tion rearranged in four volumes, with 
150 new letters. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $6 net. 

Opinions in regard to the value of 
this enlarged edition of Stevenson’s let- 
ters will vary in accordance with the 
estimate placed on Stevenson himself. 
There used to be many, even outside of 
Scotland, who had a kind of Mohamme- 
dan reverence for everything that Ste- 
venson wrote; such devotees, it need not 
bc said, would wish the 150 new letters 
were double the number. But such un- 
stinted admiration is largely, though 
not entirely, we believe, a thing of the 
past. Those who have come to a juster 
estimation of Stevenson as a writer of 
the second class, often charming, but 
scmetimes empty, wil! hear with dismay 
of this added bulk to his correspon- 
cence; and their fears will be justified 
by the facts. We say, reluctantly but 
positively, that we hold this increment 
te be no service to Stevenson, but quite 
the contrary. The letters published were 
already too numerous, and these four 
volumes will frighten away many read- 
ers who would have been attracted by 
a collection in two volumes. 

Many of the new letters are valueless, 
some of them mere trivial notes. There 
are a few, however, which show Steven- 
son at his best and really add to our 
knowledge of the man; and it would 
have been well if these could have taken 
the place of the less interesting of the 
earlier collection. There was something 
essentially youthful in Stevenson's na- 
ture—“mais c’est que vous étes tout sim- 
plement enfant,” as his Russian friend, 
Madame Zassetsky, once said to him— 
and the lack of essential gravity in his 
writing is due in part to his inability 
ever to grow old. One of the conse- 
quences of this obstinate youthfulness 
is that the letters written in his eariier 
years—contrary to the almost universal 
rule in correspondence—are on _ the 
whole more entertaining and natural 
than those of his maturity. It must at 
least be said in favor of the present ad- 
dition to his correspondence that most 
o: it comes from his better period. One 
or two of the new letters to Mrs. Sit- 
well throw a stronger light on the relig: 
ious differences with his father than did 
anything we had before, and in general 
this part of the correspondence adds to 
our knowledge of the beautiful relation 
‘between the ambitious young man and 
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the lady, afterward Mrs. Sidney Colvin, 


who stood to him as a kind of literary 
and spiritual confessor. 

Of particular letters which will be 
prized, we may mention one to Sidney 
Colvin, written from San Francisco in 
1880, which gives the first allusion to 
the famous “Requiem”: 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
born 1850, of a family of engineers 
died ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
“Nitor aquis.” 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hil! 


Perhaps the most eloquent passage in 
all the correspondence as _ formerly 
known is that in the letter to Mrs. Sit- 
well which gives his meditations before 
a photograph of the so-called Fates of 
Pheidias. In a new letter to Mrs. Sit- 
well, evidently earlier by a few days, 
this meditation is completed by several 
paragraphs, one of which may be quoted 
at length: 

Thursday.—I have said the Fates are only 
women after a fashion; and that is one of 
the strangest things about them. They ar: 
wonderfully womanly—they are more wo- 
manly than any women—and those girt 
draperies are drawn over a_ wonderful 
greatness of body instinct with sex; I do 
not see a line in them that could be a lin 
in a man. And yet, when all is said, they 
are not women for us; they are of another 
race, immortal, separate; one has no wish 
to look at them with love, only with a sort 
of lowly adoration, physical, but wanting 
what is the soul of love, whether admitted 
ty oneself or not, hope; in a word “th 
desire of the moth for the star.” O great 
white stars of eternal marble, O shapely 
colossal women, and yet not women. It is 
not love that we seek from them, we ‘to 
not desire to see their great eyes troubled 
with our passions, or the great impassiv 
members contorted by any hope or pain or 
pleasure; only now and again, to be con 
scious that they exist, to have knowledge ut 
them far off in cloudland or feel the’: 
steady eyes shining, like quiet watchful 
stars, above the turmoil of the earth. 

Despite the interest of a few of these 
new letters we must repeat our opinion 
that the increase in the bulk of the cor- 
respondence is a grave error. Other 
wise the new edition commands only 
the heartiest praise. It is a great ad- 
vantage to have the various earlier col- 
lections brought together in uniform 
style and chronological sequence. Mr. 
Colvin’s annotations are models in their 
kind, brief and sufficient, and never su- 
perfluous. 


My First Summer in the Sierra. By 
John Muir. With illustrations from 
drawings made by the author in 1869 
and from photographs by Herbert W 
Gleason. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.50 net. 

To the list of recently published read 
able books about the West, John Muir 
has added the most readable of them 
all—his diary of a trip which he made 


| in 1869 as overseer of a flock of sheep 
in the Yosemite region 

June 3, 1869.—This morning provisions 
camp-kettles, blankets, plant-press, et 
were packed on two horses, the flock headed 
for the tawny foothills, and away we saun 
tered in a cloud of dust: Mr. Delaney, bony 
and tall, with sharply hacked profile like 
Don Quixote, leading the pack-horses, Billy, 
the proud shepherd, a Chinaman, and a Dig- 
ger Indian to assist in driving for the first 
few days in the brushy foothills, and myself 
with potebook tied to my belt 
These are the dramatis persona, who, 
with Carlo as inimitable sheep-dog and 
bears as resourceful sheep-devourers, 
give a background of narrative and hu- 
man interest to 350 pages of nature de- 
scription and enthusiasm. Only such 
blind mortals as the shepherd, who re- 
fused to step aside to see even Yosemite 
Valley, could resist the charm of these 
pages. .Mr. Muir is in a perpetual glow 
of superlative joy—save when the bread 
gives out and mutton nausea visits him 
—but he has a sense of humor, a fund 
of literary ingenuity, and a lucky habit 
of calling the halt that save him from 
gush and foolishness. He has one qual- 
ity at least that lends meaning to his 
journalistic name of “the Thoreau of 
the Far West’—manliness. Though he 
protests at intervals that he could stay 
at a certain spot “tethered forever with 
just bread and water,” the reader at 
tributes these outbursts to the passing 
efiects of the scenery rather than to an 
essential trait in an abnormal tempera- 
ment. 

“The Range of Light” Mr. Muir would 
rename the Sierra. His, indeed, is a phil- 
osophy of light. He shouts and gestic- 
ulates like a Whitman “in a wild burst 
of ecstasy,” till he makes Carlo the 
sheep-dog anxious and frightens a brown 
bear, who “ran away very fast.” He 
risks a fall of some three thousand feet 
into Yosemite, and dreams that night of 
“rushing through the air above a glor!i- 
ous avalanche of water and rocks.” On 
the other hand, he casts aspersions upon 
tailored tourists, silly sheep, Western 
wine, dirty Indians, and man-built 
churches. He even distrusts an extra- 
ordinary instance of “telepathy, tran- 
scendental revelation, or whatever else 
it may be called,” chiefly, one suspects, 
because such things lack the candor of 
the Sierra. The following paragraph, 
dated June 13, is typical of Mr. Muir's 
manner: 

Another glorious Sierra day in which one 
seems to be dissolved and absorbed and sent 
pulsing onward we know not where Life 
seems neither too long nor short, and we 
take no more heed to save time or make 
haste than do the trees and stars. This is 
true freedom, a good practical sort of im- 
mortality. Yonder rises another white sky- 
land. How sharply the yellow-pine spires 
and the palmlike crowns of the sugar pines 
are outlined on its smooth white domes. And 
hark! the grand thunder billows booming, 
rolling from ridge to ridge, followed by the 
faithful shower. 
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The Index of the Nation. January Ll t 
June 30, will be printed with the issue of 
July 6 

The Clarendon Press is publishing 
New Testament portion of th Codex 3 
naiticus, reproduced in facsimile from pl 


tographs by Prof. and Mrs. Kirsopp Lak« 


In the list of Sturgis & Waltor a 
nouncements are found ‘A Little Book of 
Homespun Verse by Margaret Sangster 


and “The Ship of Solace by Eleanor Mor 


Wayne Whipple's new book The Stor 
Life of Washington.” will be issued on In 
dependence Day by tne John C, Winston Co 


of Philadelphia 


rhe larger edition of Dr. Rice Holmes’s 
‘Cwsar’s Conquest of Gaul” has been out of 
print since the beginning of 1909 \ pew 
and revised edition is soon to be put forta 


by the Oxford University Press 


Prof Stephen Leacock tnrough Joha 
Lane Ce is bringing out “Nonsense Nov 
els.” 

Some hitherto unpublished letters of Na 


poleon from the Vienna Archives will be a 


eature of the new and enlarged two 

ume edition of Fournier's “Napoleon I,” 
which will be published by Holt early .n 
July. The translation of this new edition is 
by Miss A. E, Adams 


The Grand Prix de Littérature, amounting 
to 10,000 francs, has not this year been 
awarded by the French Academy. The quin 
quennial Prix Estrade-Delcros of 8,000 
francs has gone to Charles Péguy for his 

Mystére de la charité de Jeanne d’At 


“The Annual Library Index” for i910 is 
now issued by the Publishers’ Weekly rhe 
general editorship still remains with W. I 
Fletcher. For those who wish to follow the 
activity of any writer or the discussion of 
any topic through the year, the volume is In- 
valuabl A new department gives a list, 
arranged geographically, of the prine!pal 
Private Collectors of Books throughout the 


country. 


“Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities” 
(London: The Scientific Press) for the year 
1911 has come to us with its usual burden 
of statistics, and other information The 


chapter on Nursing is notably enlarged 
The Homiletic Review for July contains 


The Version of 1611—-with some reference 


to ite Authors and their Work,” by Prof 


Henry E. Dosker; “Scientific Difficulttle iv 
a Section of Paul's Teaching,” by the 
Rev. Robert Paterson The Present Status 


of Missions in Japan,” by Prof. Harlan P 


Beach, and other articles 


To the admirable and long-desired re 
sue of the works of Samuel jutler of 

Erewhon by Fiffield in London and by 
I P, Dutton & C in New York, two new 
volumes Unconscious Memory" and Lid 


and Habit,” bring back echoes of Butler's 
onslaught upon Darwin for neglecting the 
part of his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, 
in developing the theory of evolution, They 
bring beck also Butler own theory of con- 

ious and unconscious memory as the main 
factor of evolution Butler was not him 


an experimental scientist, but he was 
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in 
England for such a task—began in 1888, but, 


Empire” which Pelham—the one man 
owing to a cataract of the eye and the pres- 
sure of administrative duties, had to leave 
unfinished. He was one of a small group 
of men “who desired that Oxford should not 
only popularize knowledge and conduct the 
necessary round of examinations, but should 
definitely encourage scientific inquiry and 
advance true learning.” He “belonged ra- 
ther to the school of Mark Pattison than to 
that of Jowett.”’ As these essays show, Pel- 
measured himself, not by the local 
of his academic society, but by 
demands of European science; they ex- 


ham 
standards 
the 
plain why his “Outlines of Roman History” 
“is the best existing summary of Roman de- 
velopment from the earliest days to the end 
of the Western Empire”; for what he epi- 
tomized a lot of large books, or 
the English tradition, but a 
personal of the ideas current in 
world of scholars generally. 
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conservative 
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the 
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of 


tions wW one another is, course, a 
student of 
modern international law, like Dr. Phillip 
the failure of 
to comprehend antiquity as well 
modern 
lifficulty of such 

it 
needed than simply to make an exhaustive 
Dr 


to run through 


worthy and one for which 


sen, is not unsuited—though 
Ranks 
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en 
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is 


and times 
an enterprise 
plete satisfactorily, however, more 
has 
aid the 
Years of patient study are com- 
before 
authorities 
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bibliography, as Phillipson done, 


and with its extant 
materials 
learns to dis- 
and 
any single 
detect bearing every 
Hence it leader of the 


dered battalion of scholars whonow achieves 


monly required one 
criminate 
Nor the 


sufficient 


among 
acumen 


sources. 
scholar 


is 


the of 


the 


to 


passage. is or- 


the solid triumphs. The work of Dr. Phil- 
lipson, moreover, is not good individ ef- 
fort, as is that of Sir Samuel Dill on ‘Ro- 


man Society’; what he has given us is, in 


fact, little more than a paraphrase of the 
sources and a rehash of a lot of books 
and articles of miscellaneous value 

This would have to be our final judg- 
ment if we were dealing with the work 
of a specialist in ancient history, writing 
primarily for his féllow specialists. For 
Greek inscriptions are sometimes quoted 
by Dr. Phillipson from Rangabé’s “An- 
tiquités helléniques,” with all the imper- 
fectiong of the epigraphy of sixty years 
ago; the second edition of Dittenberger’s 
Sytloge Inscriptionum Grawcarum” is the 
only one cited, but the numbers’ given, 
when they are not incorrect, are those of 
the first edition: the dediticii are fre- 
quently discussed, but no mention is made 
of their appearance at a decisive point in 
the recently found fragment of Caracal- 
la's “Constitution” of 212 A. D And such 
are characteristic flaws Errors of fact 
simply defy enumeration Dr. Phillipson 
eems to have studied no detailed history 
ot Greece more recent than Grote's His 
acquaintance with Rome is, however, tn 
general more intimate Moreover, despite 
the multitude of different states existent 


in Greece at each successive moment, and 
despite the infinite diversity of national 
behavior manifest in the records of the 
thousand years of their experience which 


Dr. Phillipson has plundered, the Greeks 
are treated by him as a unit. This is a 
fundamental defect. It would be hardly 


less irrational to combine the habits of the 
Ostrogoths, Comneni, and Prussians in or- 
der to present a single view of the inter- 
national law and custom of Europe. The 
fact is, however, that Dr. Phillipson is a 
lawyer interested in modern international 
law, and writing for his confréres. These 
will find the case clearly established in 
his work that the Greeks and Romans 
had a well recognized law of nations; 
that they had anticipated many of the 
modern agencies for effecting communica- 
tion with foreign states while possessing 
many queer ways of their own; that they 
had many of the same difficulties in in- 
terpreting and enforcing interstate con- 
ventions which we moderns have encount- 
ered, but were in the habit of calling upon 
the witness and to redress in a 
manner not now in fashion. A good many 
people will find it helpful to use this work 
the aid of the 


zods to 


with index. 


Papers on various aspects of municipal 
government, read at the Buffalo Conference 
on Good City Government, November i4 
to 17, 1910, are published in the report of the 
“Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National 
Municipal League,” under the editorship of 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff (Philadelphia: The 
National Municipal League). The _ book, 
which, with the index, extends to almost 600 
pages, includes in addition to the papers read 
at the meeting carefully prepared reports of 
the various “round table” discussions on 
municipal tepics. Besides the annual ad- 
dress of President Charles J. Bonaparte oa 
“Patriotism in Municipal Affairs,” a paper 
by William Dudley Foulke on “Conservation 
in Municipalities,” and one by Mr. Woodruff 
on “The New Municipal Idea,” there are 
mcre than a score of papers on such various 
subjects as city accounting and budgets, 
commission government, transportation and 
public utility problems, police, schools, 
parks, libraries, excise, the civil service, 
the short ballot, and direct nominations. 
The book is made available as a reference 
work for students of city affairs by a full 
index. 


In three volumes entitled “Heralds of a 
Liberal Faith” (Boston: American Unitarian 
Association), Dr. Samuel A. Eliot has gath- 
ered brief biographies of a large number 
of American Unitarian clergymen from the 
first New England liberals to the close of 
the last century. Those from 1759 to 1825 
he calls “Prophets,” of whom he has sketch- 
es of sixty-nine, largely compiled from Dr. 
William B. Sprague’s “Annals of the Uni- 
tarian Pulpit.” The ninety-eight biographies 
of the second volume, the “Pioneers,” de- 
scribe ministers of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, while the one hundred 
and thirty-four sketches of the third volume, 
the “Preachers,” bring the biographies al- 
most to the present time. The life history, 


the important events, and the distinctive 
characteristics of all prominent Unitarian 
divines will be found in these volumes. 


There is no attempt at eulogy and limita- 
tions are frankly set forth, as in the sketch 
of Theodore Parker. Dr. Eliot has collect- 
ed with great patience a wealth of blograph- 
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ical material, which will make his work 


valuable to students of American biography 
as well as to those of religious history. 


For many years past it has been the habit 
of a few Oxford scholars to meet from time 
to time with Canon Sanday for tne study of 
the synoptic problem. As early as 1899 one 
of the members of this seminar, Sir John 
Hawkins, published the first edition of his 
“Hore Synoptice,” of which Holtzmann then 
suid that it was the most important contri- 
bution to the subject that English scholar- 
ship had made. In the present volume, “Ox- 
ford Studies in the Synoptic Problem” (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press), Dr. Sanday collects 
and publishes a batch of thirteen 
presented by himself and six other members 
which, taken together. form a unified and 
solid, if not at every point addition 
to our knowledge of the subject 
some diversity of opinion in minor matters 


papers 


novel, 
In spite of 


as, for example, Allen’s contention that Q 
is a “Book of Sayings” and Bartlet’s rathe1 
unconvincing hypothesis that Luke knew Q 


only as it had been incorporated in his spe- 
cial source, there is essential agreement 
that Mark and Q are the two main literary 
sources used. by Matthew and Luke, and that 
Mark kneW Q. Worthy of special notice ‘'s 
Sir John Hawkins’s evidence to that 
Luke did not use Mark in either of his two 
great insertions (Luke, vi, 20—viii, 3, and ix, 
51—xviii, 14), and the brief but and 
convincing sketch by Streeter of the literary 
evolution of the Gospels, a paper which Dr. 
Introduc- 


prove 


clear 


Sanday warmly commends in an 
tion, in which he gives with characteristic 
candor and fineness of judgment a discrimi- 


nating estimate of the papers of his col- 
leagues. The value of the volume would 


have been enhanced had some one, perhaps 
Partlet, given a critique of B. Weiss’s bril- 
liant work on the sources of Luke's gospel, 
as Williams has done of Wendling’s studies 
in the sources of Mark. No serious student 
of the neglect 
Oxford studies; there is much in them which 
would prove attractive, both in style and 
matter, even to the general reader. 


synoptic gospels ean these 


It can be said of William E. Chancellor's 
“Class Teaching and Management” (Har- 
per) that it is quite unlike anv others of 
the numerous books on this general subject. 
There is hardly a topic in the whole range 
of educational theory and practice that is 
not touched on somewhere in the beok and 
upon which very definite opinions are not 
expressed. Designed for study by teahers, 
it should stimulate thought quite ag nuch 
by the fact that the reader will find 1m it 
many things with which he does not agree 
as because it coincides with his own think- 
ing and experience. 

Ibafiez’s “La Barraca,” edited with in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary by R. H. 
Keniston, has appeared in the series of 
Spanish texts published under the editorial 
supervision of Professor Ford of Harvard 
by Holt & Co. The ably edited and repre- 
sentative work of this rugged, powerful 
writer should prove a welcome addition to 
the resources of our Spanish classes. 


“American Government and _ Politics” 
(Macmillan), by Charles A. Beard, is 
and for citizens 
survey of our political 
in his preface 


de- 
signed for college students 
wishing a general 
system. The author states 
that it is not a 
literature. but is based on the best authori- 


contribution to political 


The 


its absence of 


ties of recent times. great 


the work is dogmatism. It 
gives exactly what it 


clear, scholarly review, first of the 


pretends to give, a 
history 
of our political system, and secondly of its 


practical operation. The fact is recognized 


that for its proper understanding we must 
look not merely at the text of the Constitu 
tion and laws, and the judicial decisions con- 
struing them, but also to the practice which 
has sprung up in regard to their applica 
tion. He does not merely, for instance 
give us a discussion of the powers of Con 
gress under the Constitution, but he shows 
how these powers are exercised by Con 


gress at work, and in this connection dis 
cusses the mode n which bills are intro 
duced, the formation of committees, the 
powers of tne Speaker, and a number of 


other subjects tending to throw light on the 


conferred are 


way in which the powers 
actually used. Carrying out this idea, the 
author devotes considerable space to po 
litical history, to the discussion of various 
issues which have come up fro the be 
ginning to the present time, and to the his- 
tory, development, and organization of tne 
various parties. Altogether the book can be 
highly recommended. 

So much attention has been given, both 


in the newspapers and in the library pe 
riodicals, to the more conspicuous’ and 
spectacular features of the new Public Li 
brary building in New York, and its for- 
mal opening, that what is, perhaps, the 
most important matter has received littl 
netice. This is the establishment of its 
rew library school, which may eas- 
iiy and quickly become a dominating 
factor in the library world of America. The 
school will have a faculty of library ex- 
perts devoted entirely to the work of 
teaching, and, in addition, will have such 
assistance as may be needed from mem- 
bers of the regular library staff. Two 
courses of one year each will be provid 
ed, the first a general or elementary 
course, in which the time is to be given 
mainly to formal instruction and study; 


chiefly of 


the second, a course made up 

practical work in the library or _ its 
branches, with occasional lectures to illus- 
trate the work. Regular compensation is 
to be given for work done in the second 
year’s course. Students can enter on the 
second course only on the completion of 


the first with a record of special efficiency. 
For admission to the first year’s course ap- 
either certificate 
an approved college or 


plicants must present a 
of graduation from 
university, or pass a 


provided by the 


entrance e€x- 


Candi- 


general 
amination school 
dates must be at least twenty years of age, 
and those desiring to enter by examination 
must have the equivalent of a high-school 
certificate. for the coming 
year will be held at the schoolrooms, Sep- 
tember 8, and the first term of work will 
begin October 2. After the first 
opened, no applicants will be 


Examinations 


term has 


rece ived be - 


fore the beginning of the next school year 
The tuition fee for the first year will be 
$45 for students whose homes are in the 
metropolitan district, and $75 for those liv- 
ing outside of this. district. For the sec- 
ond year’s course no fee is charged. For 
principal and director of the school, the 
trustees have chosen Miss Mary W. Plum 
mer, long known in the library world as 
the founder and director of the Pratt Ipb- 


merit of} 


stitute Library School, and the author of 
a useful manual of library economy 

The death is announced of Dr Enea 
Mackay, formerly professor of history n 
the University of Edinburgh, and auth { 
Practice of the Court of Session t 40 
volumes 

se 

Sclence 
D. Van Nostrand Company ann 
The Progress of Physics During Thir 
three Years, 1875-1908 by Prof Art} 
Schuster; a reprinted edition of “Solubil 
of Inorganic and Organi Substances t 
Atherton Seidell, and the fifth volu 
Sir William Thomson's Mathematical and 
Physical Papers.” 

How to Capture Sleep by Dr Joseph 
Collins, and “Paper-Bag Cookery ! > ! 
the London chef, are promised in the au 
tumn by Sturgis & Walton Companys 

Mexico the land of surprises o es 
by far the largest spac« n tl National 
Geographical Magazine for Ma I 
al features, history govern nt fa i 
and flora, and products are treated by J 
Birkinbine, whose work as ning engineer 
has carried him since h first vis im 18S 
into many parts of the republ A tri f 
2.000 miles on horseback through the ter 
ritory of Lower Califofnia, one of the lea 
known parts of the continent, enables FE. W 
Nelson of the United Stat: Departn f 
Agriculture to give a graphic account of 
this “land of desert and drought with an 
xtraordinary flora in which the reeplit 
devil cactus easily leads The situation is 
not hopeless, for the ancient ruins show en 
tirely different conditions in the past, the 
, greatest drawback at present being the un 
enterprising character of the native p la 
tion and lack of transportation facilities 
To most readers the artick on Shore 
Whaling, a World Industry,’ by R. C. An 
drews of the American Museum of Natural 
History, will be an unexpected revelation of 
facts about “‘not only the largest animal 
that lives to-day, but is also, so far as is 
now known, the largest animal that has ever 
existed on the earth or in its waters.” a 
creature whose extinction through whol 


slaughter is predicted within a few de 


Sai.¢ 
cades 

Dr. T. G. Longstaff, the well-known Him 
alayan mountaineer, describes in the Geo 


exploration 
British 


extent 


graphical Journal for June an 
the Purcell Range of 
remarks: “The great 


of a part of 


Columbia. He 


of the snow-flelds and the general altitude 
of the range was quite a Surprise to me, and 
is not, I think, generally appreciated It 


undoubtedly offers a very attractive fleld 


alike to the topographer and the mountain 


eer.” The plans of the proposed Australasian 
Antarctic expedition are explained by its 
leader, Dr. Douglas Mawson, one of the 


most valued assistants in Sir Ernest Shack 


leton's last expedition It is not impossible 


that it may establish a wireless weather 


station on the continent. which will be f 


great service to Australia in agricultur 
alone. Major Leonard Darwin believes that 
the cost of such a station might be r 
cevered in a very few year Among the 
other ymntent Ss &@ suggestive paper by A 
JI. B. Wace on the distribution of earl 


llization in northera Greece 
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Dr. Anna M. Galbraith, already known 
as a writer on these subjects, has now 
published a book treating of “Personal Hy- 
giene and Physical Training for Women” 
(W. B. Saunders Co.). Her principal chap- 
ters on the first topic, about two-thirds’ of 
the book, will hardly add to her reputa- 
tion. In general, it may be said that 
the reader is told too much, far more than 
she can understand (even when correctly 
told, which is unfortunately not always 
the case) and is encouraged to dose and 
and others, when a real 
physician would be a safer adviser. This 
particularly true of the extended first 
chapter on hydrotherapy, in which many 
edures are described with little or no 
intimation that precautions are necessary. 
To note one example, the tyro surely ougut 


doctor herself 


is 


pro 


not to be permitted to enematize without 
clear notions of the proper pressure, and 
even so simple a matter as the ear douche 


has dangers worthy of mention. The chap- 
ter on “dress, the fundamental Cause of Wo- 
man’s Deterioration” is decidedly better. 
There is much about corsets and the corset 
question. The history of this important ar- 
ticle of traced at some length, 
largely according to Bouvier. Of special in- 
is the account of the reformation of 
the general reader 
the “curved front,” 
the relatively new 
inal” which is the 
of the Dr. Galbraith is not 
altogether opposed to good corsets properly 
fitted, and some such attitude toward this 
qu 


suicce 


dress is 


terest 


the corset, and here 


may learn much about 


traight and 
“abde 


corset 


front,” 


possibly 


corset, 


future? 


tion apparently has better prospects of 


ss than that In 


of violent opposition 


the case of shoes, the author’s advice is, 


like many of the bad shoes, short and point- 
el The last two chapters treat of physi- 
cal training, “the key to health and beau 
ty.” Dr. Galbraith thinks well of such 
eports as direct attention to good form 
rather than great records, and favors team 
work Gymnastics and athletic exercise 
are urged as aiding symmetrical develop- 
ment, good carriage, and grace of move 
ment rhere are many, nearly sixty, spe- 


clal pictures showing the graceful gymnas 
pose of a 
student, with some account of the exercises 
rhe 


tie and dancing recent Vassar 


‘Ss 


wathetic dancing” is com 


ecess exercise In many occu 


Drama and Musie 


fleshy to the padlike texture 


erotie t ta hyacinthine 


ibbls 


and 0 


G has ircumstan 
juab 
ble ned t i Lith 0 i Frenca peak 
nine 


LAfte 


Scribner's 


age 


and 


that 


vas a genius 
facts 
of Mr 
ible to 


Girib 
the 
art as a foot 
of a 


endantsa 


woman 
of 
nilies of France 
the 

adduced in the 
claima 
it 


at 


stage 


book's to 


must 


and 


ture 


>. 


who he 


serie 


struck ¢ 
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be admitted that the work is successful | 
the | 


in proving that the atmosphere of 
French stage from the forties to the six- 
ties differed in several striking particulars 
from that of the English parsonage. Three 
new volumes of French memoirs about 
Rachel furnish the literary excuse for a4 
work which the authentication of every 
syllable in its flaccid contents could not 
make other than profoundly libelous. An 
engrossment with scandal is rarely attend- 
ed by the power to evoke its intellectual 
significance, and beneath this lacquer of 
fulsome anecdote the real woman remains 
as inaccessible as in the dazzling indis- 
tinctness of the footlights. The style la 
sometimes tawdry, sometimes fatuous, more 
often merely hackneyed, displaying a cut- 
and-dried vivacity, and an _ auctioneer’s 
calculated gusto. It is fair to say that 
the interest which has exacted so many 
sacrifices has been attained, and the book 
will read with pleasure by those who 
cannot think of it with patience. A not 
unaffecting narrative of Rachel's last days, 
taken largely from her own letters, must 
be set down as an extenuating feature. 


be 


Among the plays which will be preduced 
next season by Charles Frohman will be 
new comedies which are being written by 
Augustus Thomas, A, E. Thomas, Thompson 
Buchanan, Winchell Smith, William Gil- 
lette, and Martha Morton. He has also 
contracted for new plays by J. M. Barrie, 
R. C. Carton, Hall Caine, Henri Bernstein, 
and Sir Arthur W. Pinero, while a new 
comedy by Caillavet and Flers, called 
“What Woman Wills,” be seen here 
before it John Drew 
will open the Empire ea..y in September 
th “A Single Man,” by Hubert Henry 
Davis, author “The Mollusc’; Maude 
will begin her season in ‘‘Chan- 
and will give matinées in 
which she will appear in three short plays. 
Eithel Barrymore will follow John Drew at 
the Empire in “The Witness for the De- 
fence,” A. E. Mason. Billie Burke will 
be n in September in a comedy by Pierre 
Veber, called “The Runaway,’ which has 

adapted Michael Morton Mme. 
will have a large repertory dur- 


de 
will 
is played in Pris. 


" 
of 
\dams 


tecler,”’ special 


by 


ser 


been 
N 


by 
ozimova 
the 
American writer 
in 


season, including two plays by a 
The Criterion Thea- 
September with Haddon 
and will be fol- 
“A Butterfly on the 
new play by 
Francis Wil- 
musical 


new 

will open 
Chambers’s “‘Passers By,"’ 
Doro in 
Otis Skinner 
Kyrle 
and William H 
by the 


lowed by Maris 
Wheel,” 
1 E 


on 


in a 
Bellew, 
Crane 


Thomas, 
A new 
play authors of “‘A Dollar Princess,” 
with Donald Brian, Julia Sanderson, Frank 
Me and Will West in the cast, will be 
the Knickerbocker Theatre in Au- 
t. It is called ‘The Mr. Froh- 
man bas also procured Doll Girl,” by 
the sam« Mr. Pan- 
ure,” by this city 


ulan, 
n at 

Siren.”’ 
“The 
composer, “Preserving 


Pinero, will be seen tn 


October 
be litl 
Majesty 


his 
and 
government 


Reumert to 
Frederick 


the 


court player 
of 
endowed 
House 
New York 
of America in 
English of Hans 
en's The fa- 
Mr. Reumert's répertoire 
Girl with the Matches” 
ind the Green Pea 


King Denmark, 
f 


Royal 


member 
the of Copen- 
has 

operations 


of 


stian 


hentre Opera 


gen arrived in to make 


for a tour a 


4 recitations in 
Ander 
tori 
' The Litth 


rhe Princess 


h Fairy Tales 


rite S em if 


and 


A recent production, “Mixed Marriage,” 
by St. John G. Ervine, at the Royal Court 
Theatre, is built upon certain grim facts 
in the bitterer side of life as live in the 
great manufacturing town of northern 
Ireland, Belfast. 


The new literary partnership between a 
K. C. and an M. P., which produced such a 
striking result the other day in “A Butter- 
fly on the Wheel,” is already responsible 
for another dramatic venture in “The Cru- 
cible,” presented at the Comedy Theatre. 
Says a London critic: 

Ip this play, as in its predecessor from 
their pens, Messrs. Hemmerde and Neilson 
have invented or chosen a motive with 
a strong grip of emotional interest. — 
They have borrowed from ‘Measure for 
Measure” a motive which seems somehow 
to suffer an increase of brutality and a 
loss of convincing power when Isabella 
and Claudio and Angelo exchange their me- 
diwval costumes and surroundings for the 
dress and drawing-room of to-day. 


Adolf Wilbrandt, whose death in his 
seventy-fourth year is announced from Ros- 
tock, is best known as the dramatist who 
| wrote “Der Meister von Palmyra,” “Arria 
und Messalina,” “Die Tochter des Herrn 
Fabricius,” and “Jugendliebe.” He wrote 
also a number of novels, among them: “Meis- 
ter Amor,” “Die Rothenburger,” “Hermann 
Ifinger,” and “Die Osterinsel.” His bi- 
ography of Heinrich von Kleist first gave 
him standing as a writer. 





“The Family Letters of Richard Wagner,” 
in an English version by W. Ashton Ellis, 
will shortly be issued by the Macmillan 
Company. 


Among the singers to be heard at the 
Munich Wagner Festival in August and 
September are Heinrich Knote, Fritz Fein- 
hals, Ernst Kraus, Lucie Weidt, Zdenka 
Fassbender, Anton von Rooy. However, as 
the typewritten statement before us adds in 
Bavarian English: “Changements' re- 
served.” 

The musical news that has come 
across the Atlantic for many a moon is the 
announcement that the greatest of living 
baritores, Maurice Renaud, will be heard 
again in the American opera houses next 
season. He will be heard in the familiar 
parts in which he has no equal, and in 
some others. Pleasant surprises are in 
Inasmuch as Massenet’s “Don Qui- 
chotte’’ has become so great a success in 
Paris, and Renaud would prove an ideal im- 
personator of the titular part, it is by no 
means improbable that he may be heard in 
this opera. 


best 


store. 


Jan Kubelik is to begin in October what 
is announced as his farewell American tour. 
It will include both North and South Amer- 
ica. Last month he played in the Paris 
Trecadéro to an audience of 6,000, and in 
the London Albert Hall to one of 8,000. 


Leoncavallo has taken to task a corre- 
of the Musical Courier because 
periodical reported from Berlin that 
opera, “Maja” was a failure in that 
“My opera,” he said, on May 20, “‘is 
nearing its fifteenth performance. Is an 
opera a flasco which was repeated so many 


spondent 
that 
his 

city. 


nights?” 


To Maud Powell fell the honor of being 
the first to play the new violin concerto of 
the veteran Max Bruch. She played it at 
the recent music festival at Norwich, Conn, 
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Joseph Bennett, who is dead at the age of | 


seventy-nine, was well known as a musical 
critic in England. From 1870 to 1905 he 
wrote for the Daily Telegraph. “Forty 
Years of Music” is the title of the reminis- 
cences which he published. 

Bruno Oscar Klein, a musician who died 
last week at his home in New York, aged 
fifty-three, had studied under Rheinberger, 
the senior Wiillner, and Baermann. Born 
in Osnabriick, he came to this country in 
1878. He composed many works for the 
Plano, and the opera ‘“‘Kenilworth” which 
was produced with success in Hamburg in 
1895. 


Art 


THE EXHIBITIONS IN ROME. 


Rome, June 12. 


Italy is celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of her existence as a free and 
united nation with a series of festivi- 
ties and a number of exhibitions which, 
if less important in point of size than 
some of the great world fairs held in 
other countries in recent years, have 
certain interesting features of their 
own. The exhibitions are not all in one 
city, but are held partly in Rome, which 
has devoted itself to art and history, 
and partly in Turin, where the pro- 
gress of industry is reviewed—a proper 
division of labor, in view of the re- 
spective character of the two cities. 
Florence, too, has celebrated the his- 
toric year with some minor artistic 
shows. I shall limit myself for the 
present to the Roman exhibition, or 
rather group of exhibitions. 

The original scheme was to have a 
great international festival in Rome 
which should show the influence of the 
city and of Italy in general in the ar- 
tistic development of the world, but the 
icea was carried out with many modi- 
fications and additions. Several import- 
ant restorations of ancient buildings 
and the inauguration of some new ones 
were to coincide with the jubilee, to 
which they would lend greater solem- 
nity. The Baths of Diocletian, hitherto 
encumbered with rubbish and partly 
hidden from view by unsightly wooden 
shanties, taverns, and warehouses, were 
to be cleared and added to the historic 
monuments of ancient Rome; Castel 
Sant’ Angelo, for many decades the en 
gineers’ barracks and recently 
ed through the indefatigable and intel- 
ligent labors of Borgatti, of 
fered an admirable setting for a retro- 
spective exhibition of the Papal city in 
the Middle Ages; the great monument 
to Victor Emmanuel, begun in 1886, and 
now on the point of completion, may be 
taken as a symbol of the Third Rome; 
and finally, the long-cherished ideal 
Prof. Lamberto Loria, the traveller and 
ethnographer, of creating an Italian eth 
nographic museum, could real 
ized 


restor- 


Colonel 


of 


now be 


A large committee under the presi- 
dency of Count San Martino was con- 
stituted with many tributary gub-com- 
mittees attached, a great deal of mon- 
ey was raised and spent, not all of it 
wisely, armies of workmen were engag- 
ed on the various exhibition grounds, 
the streets of the capital were rendered 
dirtier and more frequently encumbered 
than ever before, much dissatisfaction 
with the work of the organizing com- 
mittee, not all of it unfounded, was pro- 
duced, and a general belief engendered 
that the exhibition would never be held 
or that it would prove an utier failure. 
But, in spite of everything—the mis- 
management of the committee, the lack 
of proper organization, the difficulties 
of galvanizing the stolid Roman into 
energetic action—the exhibition has beea 
created, and, after allowance is made 
for all its defects, it is unquestionably 
a very beautiful and original show, un- 


|like anything which has been seen be- 


fore. 


The exhibition of fine arts which at- 
tracts most attention is at the Valle 
Giulia; a better spot from a pictorial 
point of view could hardly have been 
chosen. Situated on the outskirts of 
the Villa Borghese and surrounded on 
three sides by masses of fine trees, the 
group of exhibition buildings presents 
a charming aspect, although the 
grounds will not be at their best until 
the trees have grown up. The most 
important building is the large Palace 
of Fine Arts, a handsome permanent 
structure in the Italian ciassical style 
by Cesare Bazzani, one of Italy’s most 
talented young architects. It contains 
the works of Italian artists as well as 


of those whose nations have no pavil- 


ions of their own. As an exhibition 
the Italian section is disappointing, and 


certainly far from representative of 
modern Italian art. One is struck im- 
mediately by the many omissions. 


Michetti and Sartorio, two of the most 
original and interesting Italian paint- 
ers, and Canonica and Trentacoste, who 
hold high rank among the sculptors, are 


not represented at all, nor are many 
other prominent artists. This is said to 
be due to faulty organization on the 


part of the committee, but whoever may 
be to blame, the result 
So, the self-denying 
whereby no picture painted previously 
to be 
anything like a retrospe« 
impossible, and even the best artists ex 


is regrettable. 
too, ordinance 


1909 has made 


exhibition 


was to admitted 


tive 


hib‘ting have been in many cases un 
able for this reason to send their best 
work. Altogether, Italian art has been 


unfairly handicapped by the side of the 
and it 
of the 


at 


foreign schools on this occasion 
can be 
biennial exhibitions 
Valle Giulia in 1911. 

Foreign art, on the other hand, is set 
forth 


judged at any 
in Venice than 


far better 


in a much more complete form, 
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notably that of Great Britain. This in- 
deed is generally admitted to be the fin- 
est show ofall; itis contained in a very 
handsome building by Edwin Lutyens 
in the style of Wren, and presents a 


history of British painting from Ho- 
garth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough, 
through Rossetti and Burne-Jones, to 


Shannon, Lavery, and Sargent (the last- 
named having pictures in both the Brit- 
ish and the American pavilions); and 
nearly all the works chosen are admira- 
ble specimens of their respective art- 
ists. The early British masters have 
come as a revelation to the Italian pub- 
lic, for they are hardly represented at 
all in any Continental gallery (except 
the Hermitage in St. Petersburg), nor 
has such a complete summary of British 
art ever before been exhibited outside 
o* Britain. The French show is not re- 
markable, and does less than justice to 
modern French art. In the Austrian pa- 
vilion the vagaries of Klimt arouse curi- 
osity and interest, if not always admir- 
ation. Hungary, which has a pavilion 
of its own, cuts a good figure, and the 
Servian and other South-Slavonic art 
ists are gathered in a building 
ed by the Servian sculptor-architect Ma- 
strovich as a model for a monument 
to Servia’s national 
Russia, Belgium, the United States, Ja- 
pan, and Spain all have their own pavil- 
ions, while there are Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, Danish, Swiss, Dutch, and Chinese 
pictures in the Palace of Fine Arts. 

But the art exhibition, interesting and 
varied as it is, is less original in char- 
than the tions. Castel 
Sant’ Angelo, in itself one of the most 
fascinating and mysterious buildings in 
Italy, contains various collections illus- 
trating the life of medizval Rome—cos- 
tumes, paintings, furniture, arms, etc. 

a part of which is to remain as the 
of a future Italian Musée de 
Several of the apartments have 


design- 


heroes. Germany, 


acter other se 


nucleus 
Cluny 
been fitted up and furnished in the style 
of the period from which they date, and 
as the great 
in 


some of the exhibits, such 


bedstead and other piece beaten 


iron lent by the Marchese Rodolfo Pe- 
ruzzi, are particularly remarkable. 
Among the pictures there are several 
(including a Perugino) from the Villa 
Albani, that secluded pleasaunce into 
which its jealous owner, Prince Tor- 
lonia, seldom lets any) tranger pene 
trate. Outside the main building, but 
ithin the castle enclosure, are several 
small buildings containing other collec- 
tions. The most important is the topo- 
graphical section, which consists of a 
erles of drawing engraving maps, 
and plans of Rome from the early 
Renaissance down to the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, put together and 
arranged by Signori Bartoli and Cal- 
cagno and Dr. Ashby (of the British 
School in Rome) We can here follow 
the growth of the cit seeing it as It 
was when goats browsed on the Capitol 
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tethered in the Forum, 
hen survivals burst through 
gloom of media#val customs and be- 
has 


and cattle were 
classical 
the 
too, how much, alas! 
been ruthlessly away under the 


pretext of hygiene and modern improve- 


liefs; we see, 


swept 


not always with a proper respect 
relics of the past, and how many 
have been altered out 


ments 
for the 
of 
of all recognition, and not for the better 
In addition 


the city 


parts 


by their modernization. to 
many general views and plans, each 
of the city, each piazza, each of 
lel 
various periods and aspects. 
of 
particularly worth examining, 


of the 


quartet! 
in 
The 


Roesler 


the ch buildings, are illustrated 


lection water colors by 
Franz i 
artist sketched every 
h he 
Another pavilion contains relics 
and worked in 


the military 


us the part 


t whi heard was about to be al 
tered 
of strangers lived 


third 


who 


Rome, and in a is 


I ise un 
illustrated the 
immense 


at 


is 


Rome 
Diocletian. 


assical 
ol These 
the size and importance of which 
archeologists had 
be 
imposing grandeur, and appear 
to the better 
They 


into a museum 


except profound 


rto realized, may now seen in 


iil thelr 
hardly 


Dhermae 


inferior known 


of Caracalla have been 


nporariry converted yf 


sts and models of all the chief Roman 


tatues and monuments scattered about 
the thirty-six provinces of the Empire 
Professor Lanciani is greatly to be con- 

itulated on the care and ability with 
hich he has selected and arranged the 
exhibits, which are a picture of the 
plendors of the Imperial power. In 
vidition to the purely Roman objects, 
there is a very complete set of casts of 


the finest specimens of Greek sculpture 
in the museum at Athens, a present to 
Italy from the Greek government which 
will prove invaluable to art students in 
Rome. It is a pity, however, that the 
catalogue is so long delayed and that 
the descriptive notices are inadequate 
Finally we come to the Mostra etno- 
vrafica, which is in some ways the 
most unique section of the whole ex- 
hibition. The grounds, which are on the 
old Piazza d’'Armi between the Tiber 
and Monte Mario, contain a number of 
buildings intended to illustrate the most 


characteristic aspects and the artistic 


development of the various parts of 
Italy Each of the sixteen reg.oni is 
epresented by a building in f*s own 


stvle of architecture, reproducing some 
of the most striking and beautiful spec 
imens existing in the dlatrict As yet 
only three or four are ready, and, in 
fact, this part of the exhibition is the 
most backward, but others will soon be 
opened, and everything is expected to 
he complete within a few weeks. These 
paviglioni regionali have been built 
vith the greatest care and the most ex 
quisite taste, the reproductions of tn 
teriors, frescoes, carved ceilings, and 


and decorations 


wainscoting 


furniture 
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being as perfect as anything of the kind 
can be; and, although each building is 
made up of fragments of many parts In 
vaiious Styles and of various epochs, 


they are so combined as to present a) 
| exhibition. 


most harmonious whole. One can only 
regret that so much work and skill 
should have been expended on struc- 
tures which will be demolished in a few 
months’ time, when at a slightly in- 
creased cost, permanent edifices might 
have been erected, constituting embas- 
sies, so to speak, of the Italian prov- 
inces in the nation’s capital. But it is 
to be hoped that at least some of the 
interior decorations will be preserved. 

In addition to the regional pavilions 
provincial Italy is further represented 
a number of smaller buildings char- 
acteristic of the local life of the coun- 
thus we have a Venetian canal 

with Monte Mario in the back- 
ground: a fragment of the old Santa 
Lucia quarter of Naples, with the prop- 
er accompaniment of street singing and 
macaroni groups of farm- 
houses from Siciiy, Lombardy, Tuscany, 
the Abruzzi; Sardinian or 
prehistoric tower; a procoio, or conical 
hut, the Roman Cam- 


oy 


try; 


scene, 


sellers; 


a nuraghe, 


shepherds’ from 
pagna, etc. 

The ethnographic exhibition proper is 
a collection of specimens of the work of 
Italian rural laborers from all parts of 
the country collected and arranged by 
This show will come as 
revelation most people, even to 
many know their Italy well. The 
amount of wsthetic feeling and genuine 
taste which has always been and still 
survives among the masses of ignorant 
peasants throughout the peninsula 
quite astonishing. We have here a won 
derful exhibit of embroidery, costumes, 
lace, carpets, jewelry, wood-carving, do 


Signor Loria 


a to 


who 


mestic utensils, all having some artis-| 


tic touch and many executed with great 
delicacy, albeit by the rough hands of 
of the soil. If the qualities 
whereby this very beautiful work was 
produced could be developed and gea- 
eralized, they might be the basis of a 
new civilization, original, and yet de- 
scended from an unbroken tradition of 
countless ages. But, perhaps, they would 
thus lose their naive charm. 

The upper floor of the ethnographic 
building contains a curious collection of 
prints in common use among the Ital- 
peasantry, Illustrating proverbs, 
popular stories, and sacred history, and 
a few presepi, or plastic groups of the) 


toilers 


lan 


Adoration of the Magi (inferior, how- 
ever, to a similar collection in the 
Museum at Munich), while elsewhere 


is a collection of wax figures represent- 
ing the traditional Italian masques of | 
the eighteenth-century: commedia dell | 
arte of which Carlo Gozzi was the chief 
exponent. 

is also an architectural 
As the Piazza d'Armi grounds are 


There sec 


tion 





3 
| upon which probably stood a small image, 


|dating probably from about 300 B. c. 
| sides the Temple of Amon, the Solar Tem- 
ple, which 


earthed. 


queen 
trance 
dating from 
perhaps representing Germanicus (15 B. c.— 
19 
to be laid out as a new city district, | baster. 


! 


number of architects have built houses, 
beth as exhibits of their work and with 
a view of letting or selling them after- 
ward. But I cannot say that architec- 
ture is the most successful part of the 


Taken, altogether, and when all possi- 
ble faults have been admitted, these 
Rome exhibitions are worthy of many 
visits and attentive study, as evidence 
of the nation’s vitality and the people's 
intellectual activity. L. V. 





Those who read the special correspondence 
in the Nation of June 8 on “Whistler and 
Greaves” will be interested to hear that, 
since the presentation of the facts by Wil- 
liam Heinemann and Joseph Pennell, the 
prefatory note to the Greaves catalogue, 
with its misstatements, has been withdrawn. 

A new edition of Vasari’s “Lives,” edited 
by Dr. Kar] Frey, from the original editions 
of 1550 and 1568, is in preparation by Georg 
Miiller of Munich. The first volume of the 
work, which will consist of six eight 
volumes, is announced for July the 
fourth centenary of Vasari's birth. 


to 
30, 


In an exhibition just opened at the rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington 
House, London, are shown the remarkable 
discoveries made by Prof. John Garstang, 
on the site of Meroé, the ancient Ethiopian 
capital in the Sudan. The work during the 
last season has been on a larger scale than 
ever before, six bundred workmen being 
employed at a time. The Temple of Amon, 
where the Ethiopiat’ kings were crowned, 
end where they ruled, has now been com- 
pletely cleared, so that its plans, which 
present several unique features, can be 
properly studied. Several interesting pro- 
ducts of Ethiopian art were brought to 
light. In the Hall of Columns was found a 
dais, carved out of a single block of stone, 


since glazed fragments were picked up in 
the vicinity. Here was also found an altar 
designed for the sacrifice of animals at 
the shrine of the temple. In the outer 
temple were discovered a royal dais with 
remarkable representations of captives, 
bound with their elbows attached to their 
heels behind their backs; and a_e great 
obelisk of black granite bearing what Pro- 
fessor Garstang believes to be the best con- 
tinuous Ethiopian inscription that has been 
found. Another interesting discovery was a 
fine cameo carved with a design of gallop- 
ing horses, one black and the other white, 
Be- 


is situated about a mile out 
into the desert, was also completely un- 
On the south side was found the 


funerary chamber, in which stood vases 


filled with bones and charcoal, perhaps the 
remains of the human sacrifices mentioned 
by Heliodorus. 
tures representing men and boys being slain 
and tortured by the 
other smaller buildings were also included 
in the season's excavations, such as a great 
columned hall, with frescoes of the king and 


On the walls were sculp- 


conquerors. Several 


on the walls. In front of the en- 
was found a massive bronze head, 
the period of Augustus, and 


The eyes are inlaid with ala- 
the other palaces which were 
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unearthed were found pieces of glaze- 
work, bearing the names of seven or eight 
royal personages of Ethiopia, probably of 
the sixth or fifth century B. c. Gold dust 
and nuggets to the value of nearly” $10,000 
were discovered in two jars of pottery, un- 
questionably part of the traditional treas- 
ure of the Ethiopians. 

The death is announced in his seventy- 
second year of Prof. Johannes Otzen, for 
some years director of the chief studio of 
architecture in the Berlin Academy of Art, 
and the designer of several of the principal 
churches in Berlin, Hamburg, and elsewnere. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
DECISICN. 


THE MERGER 
The decision for the railways in the 
suit the Government against the 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific com- 
bination, handed down on Saturday at 
St. Louis by the Federal Circuit Court, 
is interesting as the first important ap- 
plication of the Anti-Trust law since the 
Supreme Court's Oil and Tobacco deci- 
sions. It is also the first important 
the railways won in 
under that for the 
often-cited “Knight case” had to do with 
industrial combinations. 
have already led some commentators on 
the St. Louis decision to infer that the 
courts are deliberately reversing the po- 
sition taken in the Northern Securities 
If this were so, it would be a 
matter of fundamental importance—not 
less so, in view of the fact that it was 
the Federal Court of this same circuit 
which decided unanimously against the 
Northern Securities merger in 1903. 

In 1901 the Union Pacific, through 
cne of its subsidiary companies, pur- 
chased $126,650,000 stock of the South- 
ern Pacific, or about 46 per cent. of that 
company’s entire outstanding stock. The 
main lines of the two railways were 
theoretically parallel, though serving 
different districts. Southern Pacific ran 
from New Orleans westward, along our 
Southern boundary, to San Francisco. 
Union Pacific, six or seven hundred 
miles further north, ran from Omaha 
and Kansas City westward to Ogden, 
Utah, with a subsidiary line connecting 
it with the coast of Oregon. It had no 
line of its own to California; but the 
Southern Pacific owned, through a some- 
what curious chain of events, the Cen- 
tral Pacific, which connected Ogden 
with San Francisco, and which complet- 
ed the direct East-and-West from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific. 

The Central Pacific was built 
taneously with Union Pacific in the six- 
but under different financial au- 
epices. It was the junction of the two 
roads at Ogden—then a mere village in 
a wilderness—which first linked by rail 
the two coasts of the United States, and 
the belief was long entertained by the 


of 


case which have 


prosecutions law; 


These facts 


case. 


route 


simul- 


ties, 


common management for both lines. In- 
siead of this, the Southern Pacific, af- 
ter 1885, got possession of the Central 
Pacific, first through a ninety-year lease 
and then through exchange of Central 
Pacific stock for Southern Pacific bonds 


This was the situation when Harri- 
man bought the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem as a whole for his Union Pacifi 


company. The details are important, be 


cause they explain the paragraph of 
Saturday’s decision to the effect that 
“while the Union Pacific was entirely 


dependent upon the Southern Pacific fo 
its connection the 
Pacific was not at all dependent 
the Union Pacific for its connection east 
ward,” and that, therefore, “all facts 
of this case, considered in their natural, 
reasonable, and practical aspect and giv 
en their appropriate signifi 
cance, do not make the Union Pacific, a 


westward, Southern 


upon 


relative 


substantial competitor for trans-conti- 
nental business with the Southern Pa 
cific in or prior to the year 1901 In 


other words, there were considerations 
peculiar to this case, and 
with other 


which from 


entirely 
of 
Central 


not 
that 
Pa 


po 


line operations 
the 


geographical 


in 
day, arose 
cifie’s 
sition. 


ownership and 


the fact that this case, 


Nevertheless, 


like that against Northern Securities 
presented the general question of two 
trans-continental railways brought un- 


makes 
The 
this 


necessary 
Northern 

Circuit 
Court was based explicitly on the facts 
that an overwhelming majority of the 
two stocks was acquired, that the mer 


der a single control, 
further examination. 
Securities 


decision of 


ger of Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern “destroyed every motive for 
cecmpetition between two roads which 


were natural competitors for business” 
both of them running between Minne 
apolis on the East and Puget Sound on 
the West—and that result 
intended by the authors of the 
ger, “according to the familiar rule that 
every one is presumed to intend what is 
the 
acts, if done wilfully and deliberately.” 
In the present having 
presumably in mind the considerations 
regarding Central Pacific which 
have just set forth, the court finds that 
cestruction of every motive for compe- 
tition the intent of 
the Southern Pacific purchase. It also 
concludes, from the evidence submitted, 
that competition has 
strained since 1901. The 
of the justices who sat in the Northern 


such a was 


mer- 


necessary consequence of his own 


case, however, 


we 


was hot necessary 


not been re 


fact that two 


Securities case are still on that circuit 
and concurred in Saturday's decision 
lends additional interest to the court's 
view of the two cases 


Judge Hook, in his dissenting opinion 


ot Saturday, holds thai the Southern 
Pacific merger was restraint of trade; he 
states,inarather interesting ohiter di: 


country that the logical outcome was a fxm, that “with the growth and devel- 


opment of government regulation of 
common carriers in interstate commerc: 
there is decreasing reason for hold 
ing them subject to the Sherman Anti 
Trust Act,” but that this is a 
question, not for the courts, but for Con 
gress. It is doubtful if his 
will meet very wide acceptance at this 
at least until the working of th: 
regulation is 


asserts 


conclusion 


time 
Interstate Commission's 
better defined than it is to-day 

The Southern Pacific case will doubt 
less go to the Supreme Court. Meantime: 
some hurried 
that all of 
buying up 


it may be suggested that 


reasoners, who are inferring 


Hlarriman's in 
other raiiways on Union Pacific's credit 
this dé 


slow lv 


experiments 


are approved and endorsed by 
be £O 


question of a 


cision, would wiser to 
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was no Central 


line connection in those 
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main 
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doubt in mi 
law 


quired were 


ho 
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cases clearly 
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munity at large, and of the investment 
community in particular, would call for 
legislation which should stop it, once 
ior all. 
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